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Tl now hardly TiGceHsary to plead, tlio r uiHO of 

civic'ii ill the »sclioolis. On the c^llur hand, there is i;*; 'dod 
i» ihller dihcusbiou of tlu) iaclho«ls of ttriudiin;^ the bulyM’t. 

11 is gc'iraally agreed tiuit no tc-\d -hook i.s mpiirfd dinhig 
tlio early yeans of the public school cuur.^ii Tlio cldld will 
gain HU idea of svdiat governLnenl is by i :.;unpln'S dr(^wn 
fiOiH.tlio lioine and the school. As Ito grov» s ohna. lio cmh 
>» o taiiglit to obsarvo some of the work of g'^vernment a8 
perf<»iiia*d hy t]»o !»uinicipM]ity, IJe may ,s< o \»liat r« ads 
:\n\ Iming ui vdo or improved, wluit s’de-walhs nro btdng 
])ut ilov.-iT, and what proietd-s the commmjity ihc 

dring e of ih i'. But l.»o> oud the mnnielpal ihdd ho cmni* t 
very V\idl pn;cv»*d by direct ohsei iition. K« \v ))i i:i( ipk/^ 
H]'V)ear. Thevdioh. area of govcnina nt l-wconKH > v.tu 
ovdi larily coinjdex. The discipline of tluj party '•y-' .m, 
the solidarity uf the cabinet, the parallel acliviti^ . of 
jviiliamfmt and legislature, and the glamotir of tl- ' 
/monarchical traditiou lirv* lo ho s4U<hi*d delinioly hh^ 
n-cc processes in ariUniit tic or now chapO '-s in hlsl-rr;. 
It \vi 1 ho stjen that tie/ riaef aim of this hook fo l'» Ip 
the pnpil at tijis stage of hi".' progie^a. '^Vh« l ire..‘r par! 
■if llio icxi, is devoted to an exphu. ili. n >f Ou fod-uoi 
svahnn and its ndation to the pro\ii\ciaI \ -‘'’m, 'J'oplc - 
aTI - viV aj'o addvd Tor the j>iirpo‘:C. of nv.c and 

(•Oiij|d«dAp. ..^ ejid for ihe ii ,e of s<‘nh»r pupils and sMidy 
f'Udv. 
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f'i CA’N'ADIAN CIVICS. 


PAJiT h -HATIOPSAI. AFPAIRS. 


T01?IG I. 

Till? OuTSiDK Xationr and the Empire. 

1. Tho Nations. 

Wli 9 j) WL* look abroad upon tbc world, wo 
ol)scr\o that it numerous divisions wliioli 
hear tlin name of "couutrieh” and which are 
(.(craipied liy “nalioii.s.’’ Riano of these divisions 
arc large, .sueh as tho United States and Rns.sia, 
while others arc .small, such as Switzerland and 
(.•Iroere. .But wo must not o.stivuate power and 
inipoitanof. solely by extent ul’ teliiiory. '.rims 
Germany, though occupying a pmtioii of'.liviiupo 
of only moderate aiv:i, is wigardod as one of the 
great nations of the world. 

'f'licre arc, however, very fi w eumi rie.s st rung s 
enough lo defend themselves -aiecc.ssfnlly ag.’ ii' .t- 
a iVnvign foi;. 1'lie v.'cakor iiatioiiy -'Wo il'etr " 

. ’ ini!''pendenee .sometimes to tho si nsf: o1 justieu ^ 

o] tlie niev'.. powerful, but nuai' olfen to tiui , n 

ii •*' '■. K 

■, ■ 

T>J/. '■* 
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^ tlioJiB latter. 
Xone i,s willing to see any of its neighboir.-.s 
ATow very sti’ong. Conse(j[iiciiLly, if a. smaller 
eonntry is invndeil by a more powerful one there 
is piobability that outside as^iistance will be 
the forinor in one way or another. 

I’lius effoiM.s are constantly bfiing made to 
prusei'vc what is commoidy called the “balance 
ot power.'* The stronger natiojis of the AvorUl 
are known as the “great powers." Tliev are 
(licut llribiin. J'J'aiice, (Tmanany, Tlaiy, y\ustro- 
Hnnyary jtussia. TTnited 8(ate.s at»d Japan. 

2- The Kinds of Government - 
.After what lias be^’n said, avo «’an describe 
in a genei-iil Avay Avh.it a “n.atinu” is. It is a 
united boily ut people occupying a. certain 
u rrit<'>ry which is called a “eonthry.” J'urtlie.r, 
in.ilic - arc .io arranged tlun. one man, or a 
small group of nim), ucl- as its Jio.ad, and i.s 
i's hi-]ic4 !•( picK.aitative in. its dealings with 
oti;'.'" nation.s. jNow the (juestion i.s, how can 
''’ly large nurnber < " people, in .soine cases 
luinufi ds ot millions, ’je induced t.o act tog' tliej 
.AO toat they a'ilf form oiu.i Jiatikiii ? I l>o answi r 
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mutual jealousy ox'isting amoi 
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thot, tlii.s result is brought .ibout by •\vhat is 
cjillcd “govciTimciit.” uutl we sliall bo studyiug 
ill this book wlut our govornmcul. is aud how 
it holds our notion together. 


To us in our day it would .seem quite 

natuiul for.-i. iiuinlier of per.soas to agree to 
work together anil to liclp one anotlier in 

many way.s, such as giving aid in if^denci* 

agaiust eneiuies, forming treaties with iVlends, 
and building rond.s and l)ridge.s or making olInn' 
impreo'cments. Ihit wo learn from history that 
th(> ]jre.sent ari-angements by whii.'h tbe'..e and 
•nany otliev tilings are iluno, avumo arrive.t at 
only after centuries of clforL. Muri'ovi'r, .soino 
natii>ns have not made as much jirogress in 

guvenmn’nt as we, and wo onrselve;, wo shall 
.see, have not yet reaclutl perfection. 


If wo road history and observe bow go ins- 
ments have grown up, wi.! shall bo inebned lo 
}il ice tUiMn in two classes. (.')ne i.lass w ill iuolud 
tla-se In wliuth tlio bea<l of tbe nai ion. ge^iei-dlv 
colled a king or an omperor, is always a ineniber 
of .1 jxirtii-ular family, am! in wliieh lie . ok, 
no inoUer w'nat sort of oian lu. may be. i suiJiy 


WHlST(f 



I snot'Ctids tho futlior. Hiis Iciiui of govornment 
is c-illcd ‘•iiiouarcliical/' and it is that of 
Gi'(;at ]>nttiin and Germaav. Tlie other kind 
of govornmont is the “ repnblicari,” wlioro the 
head, often known us the “ president/' is chosen 
from I, lie general body of tho jicople by the 
oiti/eris tiicmsclvcs or l)y persons directly n'pro- 
senting them, Tliis is tho form existing in tlie 
United Stales and France. It is worthy of note 
tliat often men who are born poor and in a. ■ 
hntnblo jKi.sition rise to be presidents of tho 
r('}aiMic.->. 

''he better <livision, liowever, is into t’lo two 
clac,.se.s, '■ d.e.spolit:” and “popular,” To. a des- ' 
ix potio government, the rnlee and a small group of 

‘"Z men a.ssoeiated with liiiu carry on the InisiiU '^s 

‘ , of tho nation Avitliout con.snltiug the v.-i.vjhca of , 

;v tho ]ioi)plo, whil(', in a jiopnlar government, vi 
the i-ulors, Vv'hoevor they may be, mn.st govern « 

as the people wish, 'I'he govcrniuont of Great ■* 

Hrilain i'- nKuiaiehieal and popular, wln'Ii. that 

f 

'A' be C'nif'id SbaPfs i.s rcjaiblic.'ui ami po['iilar. 

'i boll! a I' ilol tUilllV J ni'iily jf’.* l 

now in ilm worlo, bnt .some of the luoiiurchical 
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"OvcritiiieDts of Asia anil Afi’ica nn4 some of tin 
rcpul'iican governments of South America still 
belong to that class. 


3. The Empire and the Colonies. 

Tlio name “ Cb’eat Britain ” is ovdinavily 
used as the .short form for tl>e full tit];-., 
“Tim United Kingdom of Glivat Critaiii and 
Ireland.” Britain is the mling .stati.-, or 

divi.sion, in the Empire to Avliieh nc belong. In 
dealings ivith otlu'r nations, CNcept in com¬ 
mercial and .some otlicr matter^, Great Britain 
acts for ihe whole Empire. Jh'visions of the 
Empire, .snch as Gnnadji, may have i'cja'cscm'i- 
tives in making treaties and arrangements ivith 
ntlier natioii.s on any matter A\hich closely' 
coneeni.s them. Bnt tbc.se are aj>pf'intod us 
r''presentatives of Great Itritain .is well, a’d 
.•iPo eonsidcied an snch by foieign stnl<'M. 

It is pLain tli.it at jnvHcnt a gie.u. cl'V.j re 
’s going Oil 'll tbe iMupne. .Some think tlial 
alter a time the .sovend d.ivi.sions diut 11 
!i ■ .same position a;- our.'elve.s, will bo } lac.i I .a 
HU e'pial looting with the rulin'.' diiisk . 1 , Great 
Britain, .uid lliat some iva\ nill bi devised vf 





L making tliein all work togetlar as one nation, 

n'licn dealing with the rest of the world. Others 
Indievo that thi.s plan of “ allied nations ” i.s not 
> ' jiractieable, and that, if we try to cany it out, it 
will loud to the brealcing uj) of the Jimpire. 

|!^ Here is one of our great piobleins and no one 

. yet cun s(;e a good solution. 

, . Our F-uipire is not an "enipiro” in the strict 

.sense of the term. It has received this naTiio 
solely oji account of its enormous size, for its 
he al isnot ail emperor but a king. Tlmugli the 
Idiig is ealh'il ;iu emperor as well, it is only a.s (];e 
I’iilcr 'f frulia tliat he )»as a right l.o llio title. 

.\il tlio divisions of the Empire, except 
the Eritish Jsles and India, were Originally 
r, Cidied •' ^•(,h)nios/’ or settlements, bei^ause 

emigi'aiif.s .vc'iil from Great rnatain to take up 
kn-d, or si:tfU\ in tliem. All of ihum were at *■' 
^ lirst go'i rmul by men wliom trieat Britain 

, it;.]>oial<;d for the purpose. '1 lu; coloni.sl.s had 
' very little t ) do with the inamigianent of their 
. CO u nublie. allitirs. 

' I'nt .ifiern.aids those eoh'ui(:.s wiiich ])ossessc,d 

U sulll leiilly l uge and siilf.it'ole papulation were 

■ I 
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jillov.'cfl to j^oA'eni llieniselvps, niul tliiiv luivo fill 
estMblisheil popular forms of government as 
much like that of (Ireat Jlritain as possible. 
Such colonies have lung boen known jus sell- 
governing colonies, but tlic;y have lati'ly recoivcil 
the special name of " cloiiunions.” J his i.s the 
name which we chose when we uniled the 
separate colonies of Canada, New ■p>nu)f>v.iclc 
and' Nova Scotia into one large counti}, the 
Dominion of Canada. 

T)ie word “<.!oloiiy” w(' do n<»t like, tUid u*' 
usually speak of our.sclvc.i as a “ nation.” Suu " 
object to the name “nation,” becauso ir ooiin 
avily means an “ indepcnde.nt nation or 
“sovereign state,” and we dt> me- claim to 
tluu, but desire to be part of the hmpiro li' 
use may be defended, becau.se it i.s the near 
suitable word for a new condition of atlairs, void 


wo giro the torm a .special meaning, .ju’si. as .lO 
I'eopio of the United States have gi- en a .'fpeci.ti 
iiK'aning flic wi'rd “state. fV “st.aie 0 “ 
New York is not an indcpcmUait .state, bm \- 
s-il)joct to the government of the whule ' niici' 
Slates at ^Vashington. The chi«'l “ IwUiniojis 
in (ho hmi'ire besiOfS t .inada, .'.i'' Aast”d'.r 



(oalJed ‘'Cojumonwealth),” iSTew i^ealand, 
loinullaiii!, ami Union of South .VfricH. 


Now- 


On the other hand, the colonies which have 


not a })opu]atiou snitablo for .sclf govonnnenl, ns 
those situated in tlic tro])ics where the native 
laces are not highly civili/cd, are placed, ('ither 
wliolly or partly, under the administration of 
jiersons ehosi.'ii )»y (Ireat Ihituin. Snch are 
"ailed “crown colonies.” 


■Ihit .soinetinu'.s native races are left under their 
own rnlers, Great Britain maintaining a genciai 
over.-^igltt througli a. .specially afipoinlcd le.jjrc 
SOI I tali ve. Thi.s kind of government is known 
its a “protectoiute.” ..fVn example i.s Egypt, 
whir.h has its own native ruler or Sultan, 
its Ji'^ is called. 'I'lji.s country tVnanerlv' hc- 
ionged to Tmkcy, hut. was iinally inadc 
a‘ }'u-i of our Empire during ihiv Groat 
o'ar. 

E. may l.u. said llial in the BriiEh Emjiir. 
there i.-, (.very Icind of gcvernrnenl., from the 
HI'' t I’iglily j)0])ular to the most, desp-ilic. Ihii 
wii niiiv hi' die foiiii, (h'eat .l‘-vi(ain 
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OT,,lcavc.m-s to a.l.niiiiHtor it in such a inamn-v 
as to inaUo [.ossMc for oaoh of tlie vast 
nmitber of laccs anti tribos under tiic iiupena 
ly the greatest amount of happiness and 

[rt’ospevity 


nun.o TIrllain'- ImH I’Ot-n ean>lovcd Ihr.m.dl.- 

o.a But it in tn obsorvett t!i«t t>.o iia.i.e “ I'.unlaiui ).i o U i 
oaf! tbowb.ao “Uuitoa lung.lo,n.- boc.r .^0 of ,1. bou,, OM 
7L laiTZC^l Tho t^no ‘•BniaiM” .. ta- c,.n>lo>sa 

.:iuM.oria'(Iov...nt:«onf iB fro,,to-,aly used 

(!ro;a Hmain ’ or ■‘Hr.H.h Oovoi-n.nont bt-cau.o 1 . i 

..uinotno or hi;^br.,i govormm.ut of tho 

V.ri..tn ' ia -a con,,* 01 , now.pitpor tern, for the colon,o.t tB 

i« obvious. Tbo Acu..’, litio .■! tbo b‘ 
Viftii I . tlic Unvce of Ou»l, of tHi l.Uilcd ^ 

B.i'nia nn.t n--lHu4 auA of tbo B.ili-h Don,oouu.s i.,o 

SvAS, K,nv', Deto.-.br of U.o F.ot.b, Kinporor of 1,..1 ,h 


QuEsiroNs. 

]. ■\Vli,vt n.-iUotiP are called the " great postor', : 'A h/ 
are they so calbul ? 

2 , Wliat dcK'ds “ govor.tinfaii'. ,lo lur tlio nali'...,, 

r,. uhntion and deacribo the chief ki-,-'a uf onv. i-r.. 

iijent. 

i Wind, is an ctanire V Why dn t .'o atU the Ih-hi -h ^ 
Empire hy tliat name? 

.t. Wli.at are “crown ■•olonieB ,' •'protecl/O.i’alos, 

"duminioua” ? Give oxnmphs nf .a.,;},. 

,1. Road over and try In uiidorstcud tlie hi,<-. ,,,mtod 
I'rom tSha!- ef-poare 


misr^ 
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lh*s lo^viXi liiroih) (;i liiiijr.-',, this spoptf^rod isle 
Tin-: eavtli of ijiajesLy, tJiis seal of 
Tin’s oiiicr lulon, duini-paradisc, 

This fo] trc‘3s hnilt by Nature ba' herself 
A;r*:irisf. ijifoctirin and the liaiid >vr(r, 

'I'his iiuppy f>recd of men, thir. liiHc world, 
d hi.v proeions .-done s. f \n Mio .‘-ilver 
Whi.di s.;r\ i( ill the ofliec of a ^vall 
(li a.- a )i .jhi doTiiisive iu n hous(^, 

^ig;iins’ the* (*nvy of less happier lands, 

'Ill’s bltivsofj plot, this earth, tliis utaliii, (liis En<^]-,nn 

- U, Ad n, *>. /, 


TOPK^ IT. 

In: Dominion' and tur ritovixcES. 

i. r-’-'^deral Syst m of Government 
Our .M tt.’ii of government is r|iat i.; knov n 

f eoi'fc ■( I Mtinj, fjinl :n ties resj,(>el it. 

!■ .neElc,: rhat of 'lie Uiiind States .-ji-I 
Aooicn.iw Old (lidei : from 'It.-ii td iiiv-’t .lo'iiaie 
o'hI ’file .odlled j,,;!-' i.f rana-Ia, i., 

flivid.i mro nine ii> e.ieli Kavino’ -i 

t‘i''o iTin."Mit. of if- <M 1 
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A provincial government lias Khe duty ol 
l(n/king after certain doliiiito matters Avliich eou- 
co'ii the province alone, aael which it is bchevcl 
can l)cst bo managed by such a I'ody of hical uicn 
familiar with local nccls. In a conmry of A'ast 


extent such a.s onrs, the provinces difler very mucli 
from one another, in their position, some being 
on the sea and others inland ; in tlicir physical 
features, some lining monutaitams and c'thcrs 
con isting ef jirairit*; and in their inliabitanls, 
St ine containhig chiefly people whose. ancesLois 
(Mine IVuin the Ih’itish Islefe, otiio» s possessing; .'t 
nioro inixeil populatic/u, ami one, 
ii u;Voat majority of j}or;sons of Vrcaich ileseeni. 

» 

('oiiseqnentiy, it is plain that, with respeet to 
many things lavs mu.it be difler>‘,ut in dilTercOt 
provinces in order to Mxit the varyiiig con- 
V dilions, 

()'.! the other iiand, all matter- wliich •.verc 
■ Ihou'.'lit liv the founders of <'Or eon.stilution 

;• to eoncoru the Avholo body ot ('anadi:.'.i y or 

I hose about which it nais h’t luor'- .aiif vole la' s 

Y could be made; by a group -f men r [.ivscnli 

the entire countriy 'veic lefs. to t'. mai'::-c<i 


T*i,V(sr^^ 
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by cl central government, usually called the 
Dominion or Federal Government. 

2. Subjects of Dominion Legislation. 

!N(uv in order that tliore should bo no doubt 
as to which government, Doniiuioii or picjvineiai, 
had the right to make laws in regard to 
I)artieul;u’ matters, it wa.’ agreed that the 


Dominion should deal with everything wliieh 


^vas not o.xpressly assigned to the control of 
the provinces. Then “foj' greater certainty” 
there was drawn up the following list of .subjeots 
aboiit which the govcriuncnl of the Dominion 
al(»ne b:t,s the pow'er to “legislate ’ ((bat is, t 

in*ik(- laws): 

(1) The puldic debt and property, (2) iivde , 
i'o'd comuKiv.c, (:l) th- raising of money by ' 
any Ic.-nd of Ln.\ation, (4) the Imrrowing of 'i 
•? money, (a,) the postal service, ((») the taki.ig > 

of the ccrisii?!;. (7) military an<l navai matters, | 
(M) the paynieni of the ' civil service,” tliat • 
itliC clerks an(< othi'r ollicialr. employed hv ;/ 

tlie g iv’^rnmeiil. ((') ligliLhouse.s, (10) iiH\ iga • ‘ ‘f 

(ion iiid sbiop'og, (>’l) quarantine and marine jjt 

hohpil vl', (*2) tisluu i*;: i, {lO) ferric.s, except ndicn ’ 
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within a pro^^ncc, (14) cuixency and 
ooinago, (lo) hanking and paper inone}’, (16) 
saviugi; baidcs, (17) w’eights and measures, 
(IB) I'ills of exchange and promissory notes, 
(Ih) intin’ost, (20) legal tender, that is, 
shall he accepted as }uoncy in ])aynu<nl for 
anytliing, (21) hankmptcy. (22) patents foj- 
inventions, (23) copyrights on l>ooks. etc., 
(24) Indians and Indian lands, (2.")) natnrnli- 
zatioi\, that is, the giving of the rights of 
citizenshi}) to lurcignei-s, (26) marriage and 
divorce, (27) the criminal law. except the con- 
stilution of the courts of law. (2.s) ptmilcntiarics, 
(20) matters <..xpr<‘ssly .sUited as not l)olonging 
to the j)rovinco.s. 

3. Subjects of Provincial Legislation. 

To the piovincial govermnent.s has hnn 
a.s.dgned the (h^Hnito ' list of snhj(a,-.t.s giv ai 
Ixdow. They cannot legiMate about any matter 
not nieiOionod in this list; hut )!n y alone can 
legislate alioiit those, which are included in it. 
JTie list is, 

.(1) The changing of the const'tv ion. of ('n; 
P'l’ovinco, oxcejot in regmul r.u 'ho oi 
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llciitenant-govenior, (2) iliruct taxation, (3) tbo 
lioi'i’owiiig of money for the province, (4) tlie 
civil service of the province, (5) the public 
i.'inds, if the pi’ovince owns its laiul.s, (6) the 
prisons an»i reformatoric.s of the province, (7) 
hospital.^, .a.sylmn.s, and charitalde institutions, 
(;s) municipal institutions, (0) licenses .such as 
those of taverns, .sliops, and auctioneers, (10) 
local works and uiulertaking.s, except lines of 
stennishi]).^, i'ailway.s, canal.s, telegraplis, ami 
'-tiler worlcs and undertaking.s extending outside 
the pi-ovince, and such woi-ks which, although 
witolly iii.side the province, are declared l>y the 
4)oniiniou parliainent to he for the general 
.id-.nii.igu .if Oanada, (11) tlie incorporation of 
c<)nipinic.s for business in the province, (12) the 
soleuuiizatior of marriage, (13) property ami 
civi^ ligiii?. (14) the administration of justice 
a. I procedure, in civil matters in tho conrU. 
(If)) p', .isl-im-nt by tine and iiiijirisonment, in 
CMS.; any provincial law i.s l»ro]:eii, and (10) 
gcMcrally all nin.ltcr.s of a mevciy local or 
priv,.|,e nature. 

i iie sr.pjeot of education must bo added to 
f’u'a piovinci'd list. But if a province before 
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it entered confederation lias passed laws to 
establi.sli separate schools, it must always allow 
these schools to be carried on. Consequently, 
the lloinan Catholics of Ontario and the Pro¬ 
testants of Quebec can never be forced to give, 
lip the separate schools which they at present 
pus.sess. Ihirthcr, the subjects of agriculluic 
and iiimiigration may be dealt rvith by both 
tlio lluiuinion and the provinco.s. Ihit it the 
Douiiniuu law and tln^ jiroviucial l;iw do in't 
agree in whole or in part, the Dotiiioion law 
i.4 the one which has force. 

V\diat hiqipe.ns if a province enacts a law or. a 
subject with which it has no right to deal ? ft 
a personiu-eaks such a law, can he be punish'd '? 
ITe can allow the matter to go to trial i" a c ai-t. 
and it is there dotermined whether I he tii i'vinc'' 
has a right to enact such a lav, or nut. 1! the 
province has no such right the person wins h:.s 
ease and tvinnot be pnnislied. in very inipoitei t 
matters a suit of this kind will b , iiTii'd ’lom 
a lower court to a liigber, unti it i.-. fmady 
decided by the highest court in the Empire^ th.' 
Privv Council in Enitlaml. 
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4. Dominion Control of Provincial Legislation. 

But tlioi’o is another way by wJiicli not only a 
law Iteyoiul the right of a proA'iuce to make, but. 
oven one Av'hich coiuo.s Avitl)in its right, can bo 
cntii'ely set aside. Tiii.s is t(j be found in 
what i.s known as tlie power of “disallowance.” 
Tlic Dominion govermnent may, if it de.sires, 
“disalloAv,” or set a.side, any provincial law, 
piovidcd thiit it does so within a year after 
j’.'ceiving a copy of such law from the pi ovine(\ 
Thi.s is a |)owcr which should not be u.sod 
veiy often, because it i.s very Tiatut.al for the 
P'.i'pli' of a province to roseitt what looks like 
too math interference with their own local 
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o Imperial Oontrol of Dominion Legislation. 

The gov(>nunent of Great Britain has likewise 
the right t(i ilisallow a law enacted by the 
DouiiiuV'ii, if it i.s (onsidcrod that this law 
will I'.icsc injury to (he. Empii\., i.s i.'.ontran t'-. 
vn'.uics tlitlt have been made wilh foreign 
na.Mn.s, oris buyuid the j’ight of our ])ar]ian)eri. 
to peas. 
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6. UDcertaiiiuies as to DoDainion and Provincial 

Powers. 


]So^v it may seem ns if everything had been 
cnrefully provided for, so that no dispute could 
ever arise luftween a jirovineo and the Dominion 
in regard to the subjects about which they have- 
a right to legislate.' Jhit it is jn.st here tliat 
some of the greatest dillieidties have been 
enc.onntered. Many mattc)'.s wore not cariifully 
enough, stated in the con.^titntion, and, as a 
consc(juence, the court.s have had to do a great 
deal of Work in determining wliether tiie 
Di'miniou or the provinces ha^'e the Pop'Ll’ to 
legi.slate in certain cases. I'or example, one ol' 
th(' veiy important questions for a Ir-ng time iu 
douljt v'as, liow far the provinces could go in 
niid<iiig haws about the sale of intoAicriieg 
liquors. Tliis question has been at last leciiicd, 
and it i.s luw known tliat the provirees are 
allowed to restrict and piaoticaU}’’ to jirohibi! lii.' 
sale iu certain well-defined wa}'^. 


In concluding tijis topic, we naiy olesevvo fhaf 
tic.' laws of uur province have inueh more to do 
with our ordiniuv life and it-; hap[)inesa than 
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liavo tlio laws of tLe i>oininion. For wliut our 


city or other local iminicipplity aslcs from us or 
does fur us, how mu' scliools arc conducted, how 
property is kejit or sold, and a vast uumlier of 
sucli matters as most intimately concern u.s, all 
dejiond upon the laws, good or bad, which oiiv 
provinci. makes. 

Notk.—T he ‘^constitution’^ is the name given to tlio 
boOv or collfttion of rules in accordance with wln'ch tho govciu- 
ment of a cuim^rj is courlucttrd. In Great Brit.'iin these riilca arc 
not iUiywluT*. v.Titt43U out together in one doounient. They aro 
gntlicrcd from w'hat British governments Imvo done in the jjnRO 
I vert hack '<« distar.^' ages, and liavo coino to be prnfty w«'U 
uiidcralawid. Tf tljrie i.i d'Uiht as Lo what fo di) in a |)arli«:ular 
case, or if tin- • /onlly is no a certain dccitJrm is ado]»tt'd by 

the govornjuent as to the luatNir. This dtcisi< n may toad up 
u new rule r«»r Un^ future, and is called a “ jncocdeiuIn Mie 
kiiiti.u i.-ttatob, !iov:',vCr, a gr^'it ninnbe.r of i:u; rulc.t ot gt-vmii- 
nVMit^re out in a formal dooumnnt, anti me changed 

r;\r?dy ajid vith tlifTicnlty. So wo .v]>e'ik ?-'f Great Britain as h ^viiig 
an “ 11 bwrittenconstitution, and of tlu' T'niiod Swtea as luo. ing 
hugely a “ w'ritten ” coiiHtituti<»n. Ganad.a lots a written om.stitu- 
tmn i»' tho “ Jiritrli Noith America A<’t,” w'hieh nasi^'i .wsl by Mj- 
])irlinni- ot. (Jrcai. Brit, in at our rccjui st in 18d7, so clmt tin? 
Anii.Mi.' .^cpaiare provinces *«f those da\ i might lu; formed iiJo a 
niiii.n or ** Li*nfc»lei ntion,’’ uiid >‘0 ahh- lo w.-rk t«>gctlu'r with a 
fedci d goverunioiit ovrr 'hetii all. But there are a multitude </f 
poini i wliu’ii our vritlon constitution docs not r.i\cr, e.ud so we 
i.'JIm*/ »iiKi fdahlidi jinwcdcnts a.s well, and al go hack to tho 
pi’f).,*, 'lenta 'et h}' the govcrnniunls of Groat Bii' -iin. 


\ . 
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1. ^Vhy is tlie fcdornl sj^btcni of governnioiit suitable 
for Catiiida ? 


2. Tell ill a general way what classes of subjects ooine 
under the juvisdictiou of tlie ])()Uiinion • ant.l ot the ^ 
provincial governments. IllubU'ate your iinswer by - 
exaniplos. 

8. To \\lmt extent can the provinces deal with the 

7 ■ r ' 

subjects of education and iinmignition ? 

4. How can the Dominion control the legislataa'. 
of - U»e pros incos ? How eau Llrcat Britain control ^ 

Dominion legislation ? ^ ' 

~ ^, *1 

5. Wljat dihiculty has ansen in (ho working of oiu' _ * ^ 
federal system ? 


6. What is meant by the constitution " ? is 

a procedrnl/ 

7. Write a coinpositioii takiiiL: as your subject the 
thought contained in tlie folhnving lines: 

Htatk. 

* What eonsf.itutes a state ? 

Not high-rai.sed battUsiu nt or laboiirod mound, 

Tliick v ail or moated gale; 

Not ciiicts proud with spires ;i.nd turrets crov ne<l 
Not bays and broa»l-armed ports, 

Where, laugLng at the storm, rich navies ridci 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Whero low-browed l>a,seness waafts perfume to pridu. 


i 
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With powers nS far above dull brutes endued 
Ill forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and l)rainbles rude,— 
Jtcn wlio their duties know, 

But know^ their rights, aud knowing, dare maintain, 
Ih'evont the long-aimed blow. 

And crush the tyrant wliile they rend the chain. 


TOPKJ III. 

How TffE Law.s a]!c Made. 

1. Legialation. 

Tu tho govcM’iununt. of a conutvy tlu'ro .‘ur. 
I'mve kin<ls of work to be done. One is the 
nwilJng of t!io Ijnvs, and anoliiei' is tlie cniTying 
out of rlie l;i\vs. The third kind td work i.s tlint 
wliieh lh(.‘ courts do in deciding what the law is 
in particiuar cases that are brought before them. 

bet in -'or the pj e.iont eoi)si<ler oid 3 ' tho first 
kaid Of \'. ovk, tile making of the laws. AV'e may 
well do > 1 ), becan.'c in our conutiy thi; mou who 
(. .‘■vy out the law.s are also among tluKse who 
It eke the laws. In tho IbuU'd iStaU^s, on tlie 
e h..;’ hand, the men ivho, carry out tho laws, 
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uainoly, tlio i)rc.sideut and liu cabiiujt , may havo , • ^ 
little pdtt in making ilicni. 


name 


2. Parliament. 


The body of men who legislate for the 
iJoniinioii is called the “parliament of (.aiiada. 



houses of parliament, tlic Senate and the House 
of Commons. The king cannot, ot course, be 
present here in Canada, and so some one iS 
.appointed to act for him. Thi.s reprosontafive 
of the king is known as the governor-gener.al. 
Y(.‘t ii. ninst aiway.s l)e remenibered that the kiiig 
is con.sidercd to be the diia'et ruler of ('auada. 
jVil laws are made in his ua;n<‘, and not i.i 
that of the governor-general. Morc'.jver, i.lie 
governor-general is .said to give not his own !.nt 
the king’s assent to a bill, before it liccorics lavv. 

3. Governor-General. 

Tlie governor-general is ap])ointed by the 
Ih.iti.sh govermnent, and i.s goucr.ally sonv* 
knoAMi man in (iieat llritain. He- is .usually a 
member of the House of Lunls. No Caii:idi.'fM 
ha * over luam appoiutod, but it caunoi be. raid 
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LO the ’natter. Some clay the question will 
ectme up for decision, and there will he a 
ja-ecedent. .set eithei- for or against the appoint- 
laent of a Canadian to this liigh office. 


'J'he governor-general acts towards the houses 
of ])arJiaineiit of Canada in exactly the .same 
way as the king acts towards the houses of 
jKirlianient of Groat Britain. The king nona- 
«la3s lias Jio power to do anything hut what 
the houses of parliament wish. If they pass 
a hill, he must assent to it. 


He do(;.j Jiot sit in either of the house.s, and 
i.s <.|uite ap.irt from them. But the leader of 
the government, that i.s, th(‘. pcason whom the 
Jfou.sc of ommons is tvilling to obey, is expected 
•o i.'ll the king about all im])()ifai)t mattei-s thal 
Ujc l-cing discu.s.scd iu parliament. The king ean 
(dve -'ulvieo to the leader of the govci'nmont, and 
call v.'arn him, if ho tliinks tliat Ir; i.s leaditig 
])«iiii.'njont to niiilce mi.stake.s, hut oaiiuot infuse 
fo do whal purliament wi.s]ies. All di.seussions 
lictAvi/en the king and the leader of the go'ern- 
meii* are kcj.t ab.solutoly secret. So nobody 
knows wliat the king’s opinions are. 


HOV/ THE LAWS ARE :\LADE, 

Since he iniist do what parliaiiumt and its 
Icudei’ desive, he is never blamed it a imstahe 
is made. Consequently, there is at the liea-l 
the nation a nerson who is regarded as a have 
and beyond all^ the fierce struggle of poiiti<‘.s. 

If the nation is dissatisfien, it blames only tlw. 
leader of the government and those wlio support 
him in parliament. 

Sometimes, lunvover, onr‘ governor general, 
when ii bill is...sent to him after it ha.^ jiassrd 
tlie two Tldnses, may say th.it ho tloes not give 
the king’.s assent to it, but resfUTOs it for he 
king’s deeision, that is. of einn.so, for tr.o 
decision of tlu' gov(*rnnient ol Great llritain. 

The governor-general Avill never reserve a bill, 
unless lie ha.s a good reason for so doing such 
as, believing that, it will be hurtful to the l'.m];ii'0 t 
as a whole, that it is contrary to trealies wiili 
foreign nations, or that if is beyond ihe right oi 
our parliament to pass. Two jears are allow;.1 
f(,'r the British govermuent to con.sider wheih'. ! 
b the king’s assent shall be given to a b"i 

* reservval in thi.s wa}'. If it is given, the oili 

i’-' liecomes law, but, if not, fho bill doe.-; rmt . 

‘ . beeomo law. 




I 
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As Ii;is been mentioned liefore, the British 
goveniment can likcAvise disallow a law already 
passed and assented to i)y the governor-general. 
So its power.s are very gi'cat, but they arc used 
cai t;fu]l\, or th(a’c would soon arise much ill- 
tec'Iing in (,anada aguin.st .britain. Tn the .same 
nay there would be ill-feeling in the province.s, 
if the Jhmiiniun goveriimeiit n.sed its power of 
lisallowanco withoiit proper care. All trouble 
i.s iisnally avoi(ied,’ because the governments 
ofxturerned earne.stly .strive to meet one anotiiei-’s 
vic'ws as far a.s jiossilile. .In tin." eiid matters 
can gnneialJy be. arranged in a very friendly way, 
even wdicn tiie guvermneius have not at first 
been in agreement upon certain points. 


4. The Senate. 

It is in t!ie houses of pai litunent tha,t the iaw.s 
11)0 marie ; fur it i.s now plain that Ihe governor- 
genoral, althougli he is at the head of l.he nation, 
iios .seaiccly an} leul power. Of the two 
llons'.’s, the iSmiate b voy much Jess inijjm’lae.; 
tlcin Mur Oommons. The Senate has, Jioweve.- 
I In .same right of Icgi.'-latiou a.s tiu; Com»rion.v. 
cxoepi in, -nio imjiortant matter. But usually it 
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(loos not try to do much Avork l,>03M)n(l accc]>tiu}f 
after more or less discussion and ameudnient 
the bills already passed by the Ifoiiso of 
Commons. Later wc shall learn why it is that 
tlie Senate is not a more impoi’lant parliamentary 
b(.)dy. 

5. The House of Commons. 


Tlio laws are really made in the Honse of 
Commons. The leader of the govermnont i- 
nearly alway .5 a inembei' of this House and 
guides it. iu its work. If ho should hajtpcn in 
be a member of the Senate, he must have some 
one rccogjuzed as the leader of the Home of 
Commons iu his ]ila(.*e. But such an arrange¬ 
ment is not a safe one iu oui parliament.. 
Besides t he leader of the goveniiuent, most (d. 
the inemb.-r.s of his cabinet, that is, tliose who 
ai-e directly associated willt him in the govern¬ 
ment of the country, have seat^ in the Uovise 
of Comnums. We usually speak of the lea/ler 
and his cabinet a.s tbe “govc rmnout.” 'ibey 
nuiJst either liave the support rf a majority of tin' 
I'. -mbers of the HoubC of Commons, or give tip 
their plat es to those >\ho arc aole to obtain a 
majoriiy. 



It is theii- duty, while they are in power, 
t) see that the lu'ivs wlii'.li arc necessaiy 
' for carrying Oil the work of tlie nation, ai'o 

properly passed by jiarliaroont. Bills introduced 
iy, ' at the wish of the government are called 

‘•government measures.” 'Phey may bo lirought 
^ ill either by membei-.s of the government them¬ 
selves or by private members in whom tliey have 
y * ' conlidimco. If a. government measure doo.s not 
goyermneiit mu.st resign or a.sk tho 
'v governor-general to allow a novy election to be 
held. Therefore, tho defeat of a goverimvatt 
nma.sure in the ITou.so is a very sorions maltc.r 
and hardly ever hajtpens. For the government 
n.Mially tiii'ls out bcforehaml whether it.s snp- 
["• porters are willing to allow ll.c' bill pa.ss or 

not. 

• > .[Jut sometiinijs tho members of the govern- 

ment may feel that a certain mciisuro Avhieh 
tliey <]esiro to bring in, is so important that 
it m i.st be placed before ibo irouse, and yi't ■ 
that it, i.s in danger of being rejeeti'd;- Whiu. 
ihi-y vill probably do, will be to endeavour , 
to piit this measure, if possible, in such foroi. ^ 

« V 
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as to vender it more accej)tiible to tlieir 
followers und induce them to change their 
minds. Moreover, supporters of the govern¬ 
ment do not like to see their side beaten, and 
besides, members of the House do not u.suall) 
wish to have an election held before the regular 
time, because elections arc uneertetin and expen¬ 
sive. Therefore, the government gonoralh" Hinls 
it an easy matter to persuade its followers to 
assist in passing all the legislation tliat is 
required. 

r. 

Ill addition to the measm‘e.s which the goveni- 
ment introduce.'?, a great many bills are liroug at 
in by private members. Some of these pas-*, 
many do not pass, while others never really 
come bofor.i the House at all. Wo shall be 
able to imderstaml this iiart of the subjem 
bettor when later wo stiuly how parliamenl 
does its Avurk. 

ITotr,—B efore a propcaod law hr\3 pasdcd the housec of parlia- 
inonl and lia-> boi*u n-^aented to by tb j (juvornor-gciUTal, it i ^ u 
hR "hill.” Aftorwaids ih in called an of p.Mvlmyueufc ** or a 

An vj:i of parliainoiib may coiJie it t forci rn a 
-3 :‘o()a Jid it lia'^ parsed tlio Liouses • od retoived the luval aiAeiit, 
or b. may bu iuteiided to come info foico at a klor tuno. 
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Questions. 

What are the three kiuds of work to bo done in the 
governing' of a country ? 

2. Of what docs parliament consist ? 

3. By whom i.s the governor-general appointed ? What 
are his duties? Who is the goveruor-general at the 
present time ? 

4. When may tlic governoi’-gcncrttl “ reserve ” a bill ? 

5. What .special meaning does th(i word '‘government’’ 
have in politics ? 

6. What are “ government mcasuras ” ? 

7. What is the difference between a “ bill ” and an 
“act ”? 

8. C(»uimit to memory the following Hues: 

You ask me, why, the’ ill at ease, 

Within this region I subsist, 

Whoso spirits falter in the mist, 

And languioli for the purple seas. 

It is the land that freemen till, 

That sober-Huited Freedom cliosc, 

The land, whore girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the tliiiig he will; 

A. land of ‘ietthid govorinnont, 

A land of juat and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly broadon.s down 
From precedent to precedent. 




euni/icn. 


HOW PARLlxUIENT DOES BUSINESS. 

TOPIC IV. 

How Pari.iament Does Business. 

1. The Speaker. 

Wo sliall now talce up more fully tlie study 
of the two houses of parliament, and see Iioav' 
they carry on their work and how the incmhei-s 
of each are chosen. We sliall speak chi(diy of 
the Hou.se of Commons, and mention the Senate 
only when the latter cliffei’.s in .some important 
re.spect from the Cominon.s. 

The House of Commons is lU<o any public 
meeting, and mu.st have a chainnan to sec tl*at 
business is conducted in a proper wa}. The 
chairman is called the “ speaker.' Ho is elected 
’oy the House, when it first moots after the parlia¬ 
mentary elections. Tic is one of the supportei's 
of tho government, because the government have 
tlie majority in the House, and thus can always 
s<!ouvo the election of one of their OAvn triend.j, 
>„ But us soon as ho Va'.comes speaker, ho is 
expected to be impai’tial, that is, to .see that all 
members arc fairly treated in the debates, no 
matte)’ whether t.he>' arc suijportfcra of tho 
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i^overnmcnt or not. There is also elected a 
deputy or assistant speaker. 

The speaker of the Senate is not elected by 
tho Senate, but is appointed by tlie "gOA'crnor- 
gcueral-in-council, ' which means, as we shall find' 
out later, tlic government. 

2. Other Officers of the Houses. 

There arc certain other officers in the TTonses, 
who are not members of parliament, but are 
appointed to help with the carrying on of 
bu.siness. For example, there i.^ a clerk, with 
many assi.stants under him, Avho lias charge *>f 
tlic Journals or record.s of wdiat tho House has 
done, tlm translation of documeut.s, and a. great 
many other .such mattcr-s. 

Another nfiieer in the Oommon.s is the 
sergeant-at-a.rms, w'lio is iu some re«pects the 
policeman of tho Tloiise. If a member will 
not obey the speaker nr is di.soidcrly, the 
sergeant ut-arm.s an’es^.s him or has liim re¬ 
moved. Ho also looks after the furnituro (it 
the House, and has ehargo ol the pages, or 
litfle iiu .s.^eugor boys, who wait on the me.mbi r;, 
carryiog books, biking me.ssagos and the like 
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very interesting to watch, thcso little 


fellows running aljout. on their various duties, 
while a meeting of the House is going on. 
Another duty of the sergcant-at-arins is to walk 
in front of the speaker on the proper occasions, 
currying the mace, the symbol of the House’s 
antliority. 


3- The Speech from the Throne. 

Parliament must meet at least once a year, 
"rho governor-general who, as always, follow.-' in 
tliis matter the advice of the leadei of the 
government, .sets the clay for parliament to 
assemble. When the day comes, he hin.self or 
some person representing him, generally the 
Chief dustiee of Canada, goe.s in great state to 
the parliament building.s, accomiianicd by a 
' bodyguard of .soldicr.s. tie takes bis seat on a. 
throne in the chamber where the .Senate meeds, 
d. and then sends a messagL to tlie members of tio* 
House of Commons to leave their own eliamljer 
and come to the Senate. 

AVheii they arrive, ho reads a .short address in 
Itnnlish and French which mentii i.^ what busi- 
ness the governmeiit is going to ask parliament 



to do during the session. Tliis is called 
the “speech from the throne.” It is not 
written by the governor-general, as one might 
suppose, but Iw the leader of the government, 
'tyiien this brief ceremony is over, the governor- 


gonei-a! goes away, and the members of the 
House of Commons return to their own chamber. 
In duo time the addre.ss is discussed and a reply 
to it is prepared. 


All these doings seem rather strange and 
formal to us nowadays, but they meant a 
great deal long ago in England. In tho.so 
times the speeeh vas a real one from the king 
jjimself, ami often parliament wus very unwilling 
to do wJiat he de.sired. So the reply was then 
a very real thing too, and was drawn up by 
members soraetinu'.s at the risk of their lives. 
3hit all this is long since changed, though the 
old for.'us are .'.till kept up. 


4. Good Manners in Parliartient. 

1 

WJiilc spt^aking in the Hou.se of'Couunons, a i 
. ' nn.-miii'r luust (dway.s address hio remarks to the I 

r’; sjicuker and not to the other memfiejs. He is . 

n<n. aUowod to cnl) any member by his name, but 
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must describe liim as “ the honourable member 
for Nortli York,” or the honourable member for 
Calgary,” or whatever the member’s constituency- 



raav be. This is done so that debates in the 


House may be as dignified as possible, and that 
members may be less tempted to say evil things 
of one another. 


It is the duty of the speakor to check the 
use of all improper terms in debate. For 
example, no member, no matter who he may 
bo or how mucli he thinks liimself to be in 
the right, is allowed to call another member 
a scoundrel.” In moment.^ ot excitement 
members sometintes so far forget tbeinselvcs na 
to use such violent language, but the speaker of 
the House always requires that au apology bo 


made. 


5. Debate. 

As in any public meeting, u question is 
brougbi before the Hon.^o in the form of a 
motion inaile by one member and seconded by 
another, except that two days before, nofice 
must be given that such a motion will i>e nn io. 
10 the debate on a uioiion each niem.a. as 


Wisr/f 
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OAved to .speak only once. 
)ioweA'er, permitted to reply. 


The 


mover is, 


But when a freer and fuller discussion is 


desired so tliat all points may be brought out, 
die House goes into ‘committee.” This is 
always done in the case of bills, .since it is 
advisable to have all details studied closely as 
a means of preventing mistakes. When the 
House goes into committee, the speaker leaves 
the chair, and the deputy speaker or a chairman 
presides in his place. TJie House may then be 
.-aid to be in its *• working clothes.” 


6. A Division. 

Wlien tho debate i.s over, and it is uncertain 
whether ^he majority of the House is for or 
again,st I'lc motion, a “division” is demaiidiKl. 
All tlie absent membi^rs are called in, for it i.s 
tho bad Iiabit of some of the membors to reniain 
out of tliG House a good deal of the time iiud, 
when ‘'ummoned, to ru.sh in to vi'to without 
-.'viug heard very much of the d<;buto. 

hen all are seated, the .speaker a-ks those 
'viio are in favour of the motien to .stand. The 
clcrka ti: ;n take doivn the name of oacli ruembor 
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is stiinding. Next those avIio are against 
the motion are requested to rise, and their names 
are taken down in tlie same way. Wlien the 
names are all counted, the speaker states that 
the motion, lias been “ lost ” or “ carried,” as tlio 
case may bo. The speaker himself never takes 
part in the voting, unless the votes for and 
against a motion are exactly c((ual. In that 
case he gives his vote and decides the quesstion. 

7- Tne Senate end the Ooinmons. 

’Wlien a bill has passed the liouse of Com¬ 
mons, it i.s sent on to the Wenato, which coiibidors 
it in the same wav as the Commotis have alreadv 

V *' 

done. If it passes the Senate, it then goes to 
the governor-general to be a.ssented to in tl’c 
name of the king. Somethnes, howevor, the 
Senate makes changes in a bill, tuid if the tv’O 
Houses cannot agree about these, the bill i.s 
dropped. But if the Houses reach au agrc'c- 
ment, the bill is sent on to the governor-genci.d 
as before. 

8. Oommittees. 

^ Bcsidc.s the " Committee of the Wiiole 

j , T' 

Hou-^e,” which has already been men ione 1, 
there are smaller conunittee.s, or groups of 
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members, chosen to consider parLicnlhr bills or 
other matters and to report tiicir opinion about 
them to the House. Each committee lias its 
chairman, and it does its work in the same 
way as the committee of the whole house. If 
a bill does not pass the committee which has 
been chosen to study and discuss it, thei-e is 
httle probability that it will pass the House, at 
least dui’in" flic existing .session of parliament. 
In such a case you will probably read in 
the newspapers that it has been “killed in 
committee.” 


9. Supremacy of the House of Oommons- 

Tixe House of Commons hold.s the piu.-iO of 
the nation, and tliis is tho true reason wh}" tho 
govermnent must liavo its support oi- resign. 
Unless tho House is v/illing, no tax can bo 
collected by tho Dominion government, and no 
money paid out for any purpose beyond a few 
matter.s exprcs.sly numtioned in the constitution. 
It i. evident that the work of govormnout 
co’iid not long go on, if there were no money 
1.' pay tho.se omployod in the ])nlUc .service, 
such as the clerk.'- in tho parliament buildings 
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and tlie Dominion oliicials tlirougliout tne 
country. 

A bill that provides for the of money or 

the levying of a tax, must first be pa.ssed in the 
House of Commons. Then it is sent to the 
Senate, M’hich cannot make any change in it, 
but must either pass it as it .stands, or else reject 
it altogether. Inirthcr, even in the Hou.se of 
Commons, no private member can propose such 
a bill, but only a member of the government. 
J'or the government knows, or should knov; . 
how much money it needs and can ask for the 
proper amoimt, while a private member could 
hardly ha.vc such accurate knowledge. Bosidc.s, 
if the government did not have this naatter 
entirely iu its own luinds, it eould mjt 1 airly be 
blamed, when mistakes were made in levying too 
high a tax on tho people or in paying out money 
imjwoperly. 

It will bo seen from wliat has heou said that 
the House of Commons is practically supreme. 
If it does not approve of wliat the government 
is doing, it can stop everything by simply 
shutting up the purse of the nation. Bu’^ 
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nowadaj’s the House has never to resort to 
svieh an extreme measure. All it has to do 
is to sh'ov\- hy a vote that it no longer has 
“confidence” in the government, and the latter 
;,.t once resigns. 


10. Senators. 

We shall now study how the members of 
parliament are chosen. A senator is,appointed 
by thi; “ govemor-gcneral-in-council,” that is, by 
*hc government. He remains a member of the 
8unate so long as he livc.s, unless ho resigns, 
.stays away from parliament for two sessions 
together, leaves Canada and becomes a citizen 
of a foreign country, fails in l)nsine.ss, commits 
a crime, or goes to reside in a province other 
♦ hail the one for which he h;is been appointed. 

Before lie can be chosen, he must bo at least 
thirty years of age, be a British subject, be 
worth at least 61,000, and live in the jirovinco 
for which lie i.s to bo appointed. A Quebec 
soiuitor must also live in the paiticular dh-ision 
ofihe p>'Oviuce for which he i.-. selcded, oi‘own 
property there. The numbor of iSenators is: 
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For Ontario. 

“ Quebec. 

“ Nova Scotia.. 

“ New Brimswiclv. 

“ Prince Edward Island. 

'' Manitoba. 

“ Saskatchewan. 

“ Alberta. 

. " British Columbia. 



11.' Members of the House of Commons. 

IMenibers of the House of Commons are 
elected by the people of Canada. But not 
everybody has a vote. The law.s about (be 
matter differ in the different province.s, but, a-, 
a rule, all men of the full ago of twenty-one* 
year.s, who are British subjects and are not- 
criminals or in.sanc, have the right to vote. Bi 
one or two of the provinces it is necessary 
aJso to o^vn a small amount of property, or io 
pay rent to a certain amount, or t • fulfil same 
other conditions before being allowed to 
Indians do not usually have the rigid to vote. 


In 191/ v.'omen voted for the first time in 


pArliarnentary elections. (See page x- at cml 
ot book.\ 
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Before a person can be elected to the House 
of Commons, he must be a British .subject, but 
need not own property'- or live in the province 
or district ibr which he seek.s to be elected. 
If a man who has committed a crime is elected, 
the House of Commons will not allow him to 
tdvo his scat, and the district for which ho 
is ..oCted may just as well be without a 
representative. 

12. The Number of Members in the Commons. 

The luunbor of members elected to tho House 
of Commons in the elections of 1917 was : 


"For Ontario. ^2 

‘‘ Quebec. 65 

“ New Brunswick... 11 

" Nova Scotia. 16 

“ Prince Edward Island. 4 

“ Manitoba. 15 

“ Saskatchewan.. 16 

“ Albeiia. 12 

“ British Columbia. 13 

“ Yukon Ten-itory. 1 

235 
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^The question muy be asked, bow is it that 
there were just 235 inenibors in tlie House 
of Commons iu the year 1917 ? We shah 
try to find the answer. The number of 
members depends on the population of the 
Province of Quebec. This piwince mnsi, 
according to the constitution, always have 05 
members. Then, when Quebec is gi\eu 0-) 
members for a certain population, the other pro¬ 
vinces are given the number that is pioper foi 
their population. If the population of another 
province is greater than that of Quebec, that 
province will have more members than Quebec. 
Con.seciueutly, tlie Province of Ontario has 
always had more members than Quebec. But if 
the population of any province is less tlian that 
of Quebec, it will have fewer members. Tho 
Province of Manitoba, for examp'e. has aluays 
had fewer members than Quebec. 8o to find 
tliu number of members a province may have, is 
only a question in arithmetic which can bo easily 
sol ,'ed. 

N'oav, if wo take tlr:; population of (,>uebe(‘ 
and that c>f Ontuvin as a little smaller than 
they really arc, we shall b-^ al'lo to h;).vc 
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easier numbers ^vith which to tleah Wo shall, 
therefore, suppose tJiat the population of Quebec 
is 1,950,000. The province must have 05 
members, and, dividing 1,950,000 by 0.5, w'o find 
that it will have one member for every 30,000 
people. Further, if we ta.kc the population of 
Ontario as 2,460,000, all we have to do in order 
to find the mmiber of members to which it is 
entitled, is to divide this number by 30,000, 
The result is 82. 


In the same way the number of members 
for eaeii of the other provinces can be found, 
if we know the population. 30,000 is , culled 
in this case the '‘unit of ropresentatioa,” for 
it is the number of people who iiavo a right 
to one member of parliament to represent them. 
In order to avoid fractions, wc have taken an 
easy example, but when fractions occur, those 
that a.o Ie«s than one half are not counted, and 
those over one-half are reckoned as equal to 1. 


Tht; following are additional (3x.itmples to 
ho sol cd : 1, I'hc population of Quebec in 

!9ll was really 2,003,232, airl tluit of Oiitarm 
2.523,274 instead of the easier numbers we 
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Find the iinit of ^ epr^seiil-atioii and ii,he 
« nmnher of members for Ontario. 

2. If the population of Quebec grows to 
3,000,000, and that of British Columbia to 
1,000,000, what will be the unit of repre¬ 
sentation, and the number of members wlucTi 
British Columbia Avill h.’ve? 

13. Oensua. 

The census is taken, that is, the population of 
Canada is counted, every ten years in those / 
years which end in 1, .a.s 1801, ]:)01, 1911. 

Alter the taking of the cen.sus, parlia’nent 
passes a hnv to give to each province its proper 
number of member.s, and this number cannot bn 
r, :, changed till after the no\t census. Some of the 
]wovinc(;s may be assigned fewer membc’s as the > 
resi lt of a new cen.sus, because the population (if 
Quebec is growing fast and so tlio unit of j-opj-e 
.' .srntation i.s increasing. Thus Prince Kdwajd 

bsland camo into the ]dominion witlj 0 inenibo'S, * V * 
and now has only 4. But the stern provinces 
;;lway; gain member,s wbeu a change is made, 
l.ra.’ausc their population i.s increabing vaay ■' 
vapidly. 
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in 101/ tliG number ol niembera was reckoned 


a.ccording to the census of 1011. On the basis 
of population, Prince Edward Island should 
have 3 members, not 4. But by a recent 
provision, a province is allowed to have as 
many members in the Cormnons as it has 
in the Senate. \ ukon ferritory is given 1 
member. 


14. Const'tuencios. 

r Hanjig learlied how the number of members 

for each province is determined, we have yet 
^ , to cou.siiier liow the provinces are diNuIed 
i[: into distners for the election of these mem- 

^ bcis. Such divisions for electoral ])m“po,sos 
: are commonly called “constituencies.” ividi 
'' constitncucy ordinarily elects one member. But 
. sometimes, as iu the ease of a city like OttaAva, 
whico) is from its size entitled to have t^vo 
'■ members, no division i.s made, and the' one large 
^ ' constituency is asked to elect t^vo mcnd,)or.s. 

To divide a provinr e into the proper number of 
coiistiiiK'.ncics with a fairly equiil jiopu’ation is 
, not -'.n easy matter. Jn wlmtevor manner it 

V 

' may he <lone, tlicio is nearly always a groMt 
deal of complaint that tlie govoimuent has acted 


4 .^ 
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' ' mifairlj". This subject will be taken up more 

; fully under Topic VI. 

N OTER. —A “ bill,” before it can pass the IIouRe, must he read 
three times. At tho Rccoud reading debate rpon it takes place. 

The ‘‘ 'territories.’’ Those parts of tho T)oiinnion that : ro not 
included in any of the provinces arc called “ terntories. ” 
£o long nc a territory has a email population, it is governed 
directly by the Dominion. But as it becomes settled, it is givon 
rnoro and more power in local matter.-;, until at last it is fuvmcd 
into a province. There are at pre't. nt two teiTitorial division.s in 
ti e Doniiinoii: (1) Yukon Torriloiy, elecling its own govornlnt; 
I'ody, the “territorial council,” and (2) tlie Korthwesb Terntories, 
having as yob no local foveininont. Territories may bo given 
reprel^entation in rArliamonl, but m»b necessarily on a strict basis 
itt population. 

Questions. 

1. How is the speaker of tho House of ConuDons 
chosen ? Mention some of his duties. 

2. What is the “ speech from the throne ’’ r 

3. .How is a question brought up for dieeassiMn in the 
Hons(‘ of Corumons ? How is a “ di'dsiou ’ taken ? 

4. Wliat are tlie stag(»s in tho pa.s.sing of a hill ? 

5. Tell why the House of Commons is supreme. 

(I What arc tho qualifications necessaiy for a .senacor ? 
For a nioinl>or of tlio llous^^ of Comim>nb ? 

V. In wlmt way is the numl*»;r of memhois in 
the House of Commons determined ? Wlnit an 
‘ conatituoncios” ? 

8. Write a composition on the tlionglit cont.imed in 
tin; following lines, taking them a.s applicable to 
Canada: 




Libkhty. 


On foreign rnouiitains may the Sun refino 
The grape’s soft juice, and mellow it to wine, 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 

And the fab olive swell v/itli floods of oil; 

We envy not the.wanner clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies, 

Nor at the coai-senesa of our heaven repiiie, 
Though o’er our hcinls the frozen Pleiads shine; 
^Tis libert V thnt crowns Britiinnias lsIo 
And makes lier barren rocks and her bleak 
mountains smile. ^ 

•—Addttnn» 


TOPIC V. 

The PltEMIElt AND THE CABINET, 

1. Introduction. 

Menfion luis lioc-n made many timos alreadv 
• or tl>() “■govemmeut” ;uid the “leader of the 
govci-nmonL.” AVe shall now try to shoiv 
what- is meant by these terms. The word 
''govermiK iit ” is hci': used in a S]»ecial .sense, 
Mid denotes the. body of men who really rnie the 
v;aiion, for, as wo already ktanv, thf, king ev 
h’:. rC])resontative, tlio govtanor-geiiiTal, lias no 
actual poAver. This body is also called tho 
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■ I" "cabinet.” Further, it i.s knov.'n as the "exe- 

■| cutive” or the "administration,” becaiise it 
I , executc.s or carric.s out the la^^ s and conducts 
,;I ' the businc.ss of tlie nation, while the duty of 
f|;^ parliament is chiefly to legislate or make the 

•! la-.'S. 


I » 





'l 




At the head of the cabinet stands the person 
whom we have thus far called the leader 
of the government, but who is nu>rc usually 
known as the " prime minister,” or “ pi’emic! . ’ 
'riio first foi'm of the name, prime minister, is 
the one always employed in Great Britain, but 
not often used in Canada except in speaking of 
British aifnirs. Tiie second form, premier, is 
the Fiench word for "first,” with the word 
", minister” omitted, and so means exacLiy the 
same a.s “prime nuni.ster,” or “first minister.” 

almost iin juiably employ the form "jn’emior” 
in speaking of Canadian aflhiv.s. 

But why is the ■word “niinister” uso<l ? 
"Ministc)*” means a “servant.'’ Formerly tho 
pa'ime minister was the servant of the king, 
and carried out Ids command.s. Vow he is 
really the servant of the nation, for it 




ulthnately through its will that lie becomes the 
head of the executive, or cabinet. The other ' 
members of the cabinet are likewise exiled 
“ ministers.” 

2 Appointment of a Premier. 

When a new premier is to be appointed, the 
governor-general sends for the person whom he 
thinks the majority of the House of Commons 
will support, and ask.s him if he will bo his i 
■ adviser and form a cabinet. If the person ' 

chosen feels that he can secure the .sup 2 :)ort of 
the House f>f Commons, he sets aliout the. 
selection of a certain number of men who may 
, be Avilliiig to become Ids fellow ministers. 1 

' s 

' This is an easy inar.tor, if it i.s pretty certain .i 
ll^ that t)\e House of Oommoii.s will support the new I 
Vv premier. Othenvise it maybe very difficult oi- 
imj'ossible. In tbc latter event the new premie' 

;V' imust go back to the governor-general and say ; j 

that iu'cannot form a cabinet, lie then usually .f 

’ give,;-; the name of a person who he tliinks will 
: bo aliltj to get jiroper support iu the House. ' 

^ ‘ TjiO ;:(4iV*i‘noi*-geiiornl wil] :it onoo .'vcnd for lliLs ) 

^ pcv.son, and ask him to bo premier and form ; 
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his cabinet. When the latter has his cabinet 
,1 chosen, he reports the names of the members 

i to the governor-general for approval. 

3. Members of the Cabinet in Parliament. 

The premier, when he is first chosen, need not 
;■ ‘ be a member of parliament, though he almost 
always is, but ho must become a member as soon 
| ‘ a.s possible. He usmilly prefers to belong to 

5 -. the House of Commons ; but though he woxild 

i be permitte<l to be a member of the Senate 

fy ! instead of the Commoua, siuth an airaugcment 

i would not woi'k well, for in that case he \\'Ould 

M'' not be able to take a direct part in what was 

^ being done in tlio Hoidso ■vvhoso support is 

♦ necOHSMvy to liiin. iho other ministcis aic 

’ chosen, soniotiinos from iiinong men idready in 
J'' p;irlianiC 3 nt, but nearly iis ofteu troin among thoso 

outside. All ministers must, ho^v’OYor, like the 


premier, become members of eilber the House of 
/ C^ommoiis or the Senate. I>ut usually only a 

"i r;f the minislei’.s are inemboi s of the .Senate. 




V., 




>;wrr ^ 


It is important to iioti' that, esen if a 
minisler is a member c»f the lfou.re ot ( om¬ 
inous before his ap}K)mtint.‘nt, he must be 
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rc-electerl to the Hou.se as a minister and 
menibci' of the calnuet. TJic reason i.s thai, 
cabinet ministers get a special salary tVoiu the 
nation for their vrork, and no memb^jr of 
parliament is alloAved to accept any salary from 
the nation beyond the iiayment he receives 
as an oi'dinary member, unless the people of 
his constituency express their willingness by 
re-electing him. The new mini.ster is n.sually 
re elected, heeauso it is considered a great 
honour and advantage to a constituency to ha^^o 




<ia its rejn’esentative a member of tlie cabinet. 



4. Supreme Power of the Premier. 

It will be seen from what has lieon said 


s 
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and vote againsc the premier at any time they 
may so wish. Nearly all the memheis of the 
House belong to one of two political parlies. Of 
one of the parties the premier is the leader, and 
he is almo.st sure of being supported by the 
members of hi.s party on all necessary occasions. 
How.this comes about will be explained under 
Topic VI. Therefore, with the steady support 
of his party .behind him, the premier c.an carry 
on the work of government very nuich in the 
way ho thinks fit, and is thus the nation’s real 
ruler. 

6. Unity in the Cabinet. 

But on all important matters the jiremicr 
consults with his fellow ministers, itegulai 
meetings of the cabinet are held, and atter 
■di.scussion the members come to an agreement 
on each question. If, howc'/cr, a member fcelc 
that he cannot accept the decision of the jr.'omier 
and the nist of the cabinet on a matter v/hieh is 
regarded a.s important, he is under obligalion to 
vesign. For it w'as lu)\? ago decided fl' d, ou-- 
{rovcriimeni cannot jirocced in a satisfactcry 
way, imlc.ss tlie mini.sti.rs are ail of the SiU'jc 
opinion ou essential points. Everythi ig tii it ia 
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said in tlie discussions at a meeting of the 
cabinet, is kept absolutely secret. 


6. Order-m-Oouncil. 

When the cabinet has reached an agreement 
about some matter of business, as, for example, 
the apjiointment of an official, the acceptance 
of a tender from a contractor for some public 
building, or anj^ one of the many other matters 
that come up in the work of government, the 
deci.sion is written down in due form and 
submitted to the governor-goiierul to bo signed 
by him. it is then called an order-in-couneil 
and goes into effect 


Notes.— ‘‘Goventor-General-in-OoiUicil.” This term is used in 

ttio of nil oflicini acta of tho tTibinet. It deuotra fchnt the 

decision of the premier miU his nii'ii.sters beta communicated 
to the M nor-geheral, nnd }m« been accepted by him. 


“Pri-.j (.oiiTici!.” Thin Iiistorio body formerly guvo adrico U) 
rho l-.iiig, when lio asked for its opinion on any matter of Ptatn. It 
u i hll r.-i vined, hot .Tt tho pro.si>nt day lias no duiiei|j whatevor. 
Itaih cuoii.et niini.stei- mutt, however, become a member of it by 
t ihiiio .t pie: enb. i! o:i.^li. Tliougli be may reaigiS from tlio cabinet, 
ho .always iMuniiw a m' lnber of this nneiont and .ihad'...y council, 
'bir privy - ommil is calied “tin- King’s PrKy C„„„cil for Canada,’' 
and most bo dirtti’i'mishod from tho Pritisl' Privy Council, 


1 ho w >ril ‘'crown” i.s often used inrlcr'! of the name of (lie 
king, Tt'd jirrictiialK ii.c_- is the iiutir'ii, le;, .b'r oxaiiiple, in the lerm 
" m.'niiittr of the crown.’’ 
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Questions. 


1. Wliafc position docs the premier occupy in the 
government of the country ? 

2. How ia the premier chosen ? 

3. Wliy is it advi.sable that tlte premier should he a 
member of the House of Commons? 

4. How is it that the premier is .supremo in tho 
cabinet and the House of Commons? 

5. What is an “ order-in-couneil ” ? 

fi. What i.s tlie meaning of “ govcnof-general-in- 
council ” and “King’s Privy Council for Oantida”.'' 

7. Write an account of a real or imaginary person 
who rose to the position of prime minister, as descriued 
in tho following poem: 


Dost thou look back on what liath been. 


As some divinely gifted man. 


Whose life in low estate began 
Am] on a simple village green; 


Who breaks his birth’s invidious bur, 


And grasp? the skirts of happy chance, 
And brt'.n.sts tho blows of circuin.stpiice, 
And grapples with his evil star; 

Who Uiakes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch tho golden keys, 

To mould a. mighty sUito’s decrees, 

And .shape tho whisper of tire tlurone; 
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Alid moving up from high to Ihghor, 

Becomes on FoHune*s crowning slope 
The pillar u£ a people's 1io{>d, 

The centre of a world’s desire; 

Yet feels as in a p^msive dream, 

When all his active powers are still, , 
A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream; 

Tim limit of his narrower fate, 

While yet beside its vocal springs 
He played at counsel lot's and kings, 

With one that was his earliest mate; 

Who ploiiglis with pain liis native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 

Or in tho furrow musing stand-s: 

Does my old friend remember me ?” 

/» LX£V» 


TOPIC V^I. 

Poi.iTirAL Parties. i.\; 

1. Public Questions 

J'hure Iroin time to time ocrffiln public 
ijivistions alnuiL winch men have sfronti v))>iuions. 
i’or cAJimplo. many are in favour of placing h<;avy 
ri on goods niannfu'tnrtMl abroad, .so us Lo 
pn.vont their iiaportfttion into tliO country, thus 
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Ing oiir manufactui'crs an opportunity ot 
soiling more of tlieir goods in the Canadian 
market. Many other people advocate low duties 
or no duties at all on foi'eigu goods, so that 
Canadians may be able to buy what they want 
as clieaply as possible without regard to the 
interests of tlie manul'acturer and liis workmen. 
Such is the taritf question which has jda^ed a 
gycat part in pur political histoi’V. Olhor 
questions whieli have arisen arc, that of si^paiate 
schools in Manitoba and the new prcvinec.s, that 
of Senate reform, that of the national ownership 
of railways, ami lliat of the prohibition of tim 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 


2 . Origin of the Pe.rty System. 

It i.s natural for all who take one side ('f a 
public question to form themselves into an 
association for the purpo.so C'f socuriug t ie 
adoption of laws in harmony with their padl- 
. cular views. The way to m.akc sv.>e tliai ceriani 
law.s will bo (Miai'tod, is to bring aboiit the 
election to parliament, of a inajoritv ofroondu-rs 
' in favour of them. Oonse(picntl\ Uio'-e i.s vo;y 
good reason Avhy persons who agree, am’'ng 
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themselves on an important public question, 
slionlci e.stablisli tlie kind o^ association which is 
called a jiolitical party. 


But we must obsfJi'vc also that it is not often 
that a political party is successful, if the-party 
is formed solely because of particular vicw.s 
on one question, no matter how important this 
may be. It is very difficult so to interest the 
great body of the citizens in a .single question 
that they will unite on account of it alone aside 
from other public matters. But, in the course 
of long \ears of political discu.ssion, the 
majrnity of the people have become separated 
into two great division.s. These division.s are 
known a.« the Conservative and Liberal pan ids. 


The loadei's of each, since they are anxious to 
secure a majoiity in the House and thus gain 
control of the government, try by .every po.ssiblo 
u cans to pcrsuad(.> voters of the morils of their 
own ^ide. If they ihink that a certain pulilic 
• ion. vail “c.itch” a large number of votes, 
tl } A ill be very r(ja<i\ to lake it up, even 
though personally they might prof'er to leave 
l.he nuiiter alone. In this w.iy, all importiint 
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"'^estions are as a rule brouglit under the 
considerntion of the people, and, in consequence, 
there is on ordinary ocf;asious no need for 
forming a special political party. It is only 
when neither of the old parties will assi.st in 
tlie discussion of a public matter, that a new 
party ina.y come into existence. There i.s, how¬ 
ever, one great di.sadvantage in our hjndng these 
permanent political divisions. JMany pensons 
become so much interested in the mere .succe.--.s 
of their own party, that tiiey seem to care vein' 
little whether the public measures which it is 
atlvocating, arc good or liad. 


3. Political Platforms- 

Some time bcTore the elections a party nsiudly 
draws up what is called its “ platform," that is, 
a .statement of wliat its views are in regard to 
the “i.ssuo.s," or important questions hefoi-e :lto 
peo))le. This statement re}»resents tlio “ policy ” 
of the party. Great core is taken to show' that 
tliis policy is in agreement wdtb the “ principles,” 
or general ideas of government which the party 
is supposed always to follow' and to hold .sacred. 
W'e hear a great deal about theso principk;] 
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during tlie “campaign,” or period of public 
discussion that comes just before the elections. 

A party usnally has a “ campaign cry,” Avhicb 
is supposed to give the main issue in the most 
attractive uay. These campaign cries sound 
■s'ery strange after all the excitement is over. 
Some of those which have been used arc, “ The 
old flag, the old policy and the old leader,” “It 
is time for change,” “Five years more of the 
full dinner pail.” 

4. Govermrient and Opposition. 

The political party which has the majority iii 
tlio Vlouse of C’ommons and of which the premier 
i.s the leader, is called the govonnnent party, ami 
the other which opposes the govcinnient, i.s 
known as the “opposition.” The liead of the 
iat*er party has no .special mrmo'., and is called 
.■jiinply the “leader of the opposition.” 

6. Nominating Oonvoniions. 

One of tlio fii-st duties of a political party 
ladbrc .'iii elect.iou is to endeavour to liavo suii' 
aide men “nominated” in every emistituciiCN, 
tlud is, to have them put iorWcUi^ publiclj' 
fo! clectioti to the ITov.so. The.se men, when 
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selected, are called “candidates.” The risua! 
way in Tvliich a party chooses its candidate, is 
to ask its friends in each part of a constituency 
to meet and elect delegates, or reprepentati\ es, to 
attend-•». general meeting, or ‘•convention,” to be 
held in some central place. 


At the convention a number of names ai’o pro¬ 
posed, and a vote is taken. After voting on all 
the names, tlic convention can generally narvoAY 
its choice down to twf) or three that obtain a 
high number {.f votes. The person avIu' final!}' 
secures the highe.st vote, is chosen as the candi¬ 
date of the party- Then the one who comes 
next to liim in the number of votes received; 
geiiCndly moves that the choice of the conven¬ 
tion “bo made unanimous,” and promises that 
he hiin.self, just as the rest of the conventiou, 
will accept the party candidate and will work 
hard to secure his election to parliament. 


Even though it may be well understood that 
tlio mcirber at the time representing tle^ c-ari 
stitaenc) In parliamout w ill again bo a caTididate 
at thfi elections, a convention of lri.=i party is 
u.sualiy c.alled, and ht; is nominated or not. as tlm 
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i;/ ‘ convention thiuks fit. Sometimes conventions, 
\'/hen smninoued, decide iiet to puf, a candidate 
in tlie field,'’ if tliey see tha t their party M'ould 
have little cliance of Avinuing. 

6. The Campaign. 

As soon as a candidate is cho.sen, he must 
set about preparing liis “ campaign.” A mimbcr 
of the jiarty workers help him, but he must do 
a great deal himself. He nin.-^t try to meet as 
many persons as possible iu the various jiart.s 
of the constituency. I’or thi.s puriiosc ho goc.s 
:d'Out. .speaking at pulilio meetings which are 
arranged for him, and is introduced by the 
local party meu to iudividual voters. 

i- lie 01’ his friends have <o ask a great many 

diroctl} for their voles or, vi.s it is sai>], “canvas.*^” 
; them. It is an unfortunate thing tJiat so many 
will not vote for a candid.itc, unlc.ss they are 
:" !sonaljy solicited. 'J'hey seem to forget that 
voting i.s one of the. highest ebuies winch th.\y 
have to pe'rform a.s cii,izeir:, and that they should 
foi the c.'imbdate they lu liiivc to l>c the 
bcsi., whetliei' they liavo ever b.'Oii eaiivu.ssed 




or not. 
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Sometimes also money is paid for votes. Tlii.s 
“bribing” of electors is one of the greatest 
crimes that can be committed again.st the nation, 
and the ])erson who receives such money, is «]nite 
as guilty as the pnrsoji who pays it. If bribery 
were ever to become general, it would mean the 
end of liberty and good government, and thus 
what onr ancestors toiled during a thousand 
yoar.s to gain would l.ie llirown away. There 
may be bribery, too, in other way.s than by 
money. For ir.stance, .some voters may be 
jiromiscd positions in the jmblic .«('rvicc, gi-mt- 
bum parliament, or special fav(nu’s of vaiiou.' 
kiiuU. vSuch methods are all e(jnally bad ironi 
a moral ])oint of view and all e<tna]ly injurious 
to the nation. 

7. Doubtful and Safe Oonstitueucies. 


While the candidate is wurldng in his own 
constituency, the h ad'.’!’ ind olla r pioiuiiient 
niru in the party nia.ke a t()ur ihrongh the 
coiintiy. They a(l(''.'e.5.s iu wh.at a!'’' 

coiisidoied .-aiitable place.-., '^.-.pcciaky in ih' '.c 
coii/.titueueie.s wiiieh tin' pro ty afraid, cf iosing, 
though it has won them at the preccling 
ulcetioli, or which it dot-s not mnv hold 
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1ms hopes of winning. In fact, on these 
“douhtfnl” constituencies the fate of the party 
ordinarily depends. 

On the other hand, there are some divisions 
(hat are almost sure to elect a (Jonservative as 
their moinhcv Avhile there are others that are 
quite as eeitain to elect a Liberal. !No\v it is 
ja.st ))ec' use of such circumstances that a goA'crn- 
nnmt may have a great temptation to face. For, 
■vhen a province is being dividetl into constituen¬ 
cies, it government, if it like.s, can .so malce the 
division, that as many as po.ssible of the new 
coj) dituencies may bo ‘.safe” ones for its own 
party, and as many as possililo “doubtful” for 
the oppiK ition. l''or exanqile, if a ccrbiin con¬ 
stituency is a d(iublful one for the government, 
.and there happens to be close l>y, a district 
that gives a good majority in its favour, all 
the govermnent has to do in oi’dor to make the 
eeastitucnc}’ probably a safe imo, is to add this 
di strict. <)r the .same re.sult may be gained by 
t.aing away a jmrt of the conslitucucy that gives 
a large opposition nmjorily. This mdaiv avay of 
dividing a p)'uvin<’C is callevi a *'gorryinaudor,’' 
d'om the name an ^bnerican politician. 
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OTES. —“Scat" is a term often used for constituency. “Elector^' 
is another word for “ votei /’ ‘‘ The country is a term frequently 

ehiployed in politics to moan the electorate, or the whole body of 
voters of the nation. 

Questions. 

1, Mention some importonfc public questions that Iiavo 
aribeu from time to time in Ganada, 


2. How do political parties originate ? 

3. Explain the terms, ‘'platform/' '‘Issue/' “policy/* 
“campaign.” 

4. What is the “ opposition V ” 

5. What is a “ nominating eoiVeution ” ? 

0. Give on account of a j)olitical meeting whieli you 
have attended. 


Y. Who were the candidates i)i your cunstifcuonoy at 
the last Dominion election, and how did they conduct 
tlicir campaigns ? 

8. Explain “ canvass/'“ bribery," “ gerrymander/' 

9. Learn by licart the following: 


Freedom. 

Her open eyes djgsire the truth. 

The wi.srlohi of a tliounand ycai*s 
Is in them. May perj^etnal youth 
Keep dry their liglit from tours; 

That her fair form may stand and sl inwN 
Make bright on)’ days and light- our dizains, 
Tui-ning 'o scorn W’ith lips divdne 
The falsehood of extremes! 


— T' mytOJi. 
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TOPIC VII. 

Hoav the Elections x\re Held. 


1. Sessions of Parliament. 



According to onr constitatioii, the Briti.sli 
Kortli ..ViiK'rica Act, parliuineut must meet at 
least once a year. Thi.s meeting together I'or the, 
purpose of making Jaws and transacting othc-v 
public bu.sim ss, is calle<l a “.session” of parlia¬ 
ment. Beside.s tho one ordinary .session in the 
year, special sc.ssiou i.s .somelime.s I’cld ivlien 
there ’s need for it. The ses.sion may bt> long 
or shoj't aeeording to eircumstanco.s. The 
ordinary length is about four or hve montli.s. 

Meniber.s of the Senate and the House of 
<.:«mimons are caoli paid a salary, called an 
“indemnity, ol for altendancc during u 

se ssion. If. lioivever, a mcnibcT i.s ab,s(.:nt from 
tho Hoii.se a ccriain number of days, ho loses a 
IMii. of the indenuiity. .Morooior, if a so;-siou 
doe.s no' last lunger than thirty day.s, ho roc.ives 
only a. certain hum jier tlay. "i lie .salary ol the 
governor general is ijioO.OOO jior year. 
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2. Prorogation. 



? At the clo.=!6 of tlio session pai’liamenr- is 

prorogued.” This term means that parliameni 
is dismissed for the time being, bxit is to be 
i-' called to meet again, at a certain date, v- hou 
V tl)C]-e will be anew session. At prorogition all 
' bills that have not yet passed die Houses are 
rr dropped, and at the next session they must 
be presented again, a.s if they had never been 
•’ before parliament. 

On tliu occa.sion of prorogation the go^'e^nor- 
gtiueral comes in .state to the parliament 
Imildings, a.s at tbe oponing, and gives the 
royal assent to the bills that have been itassed 
during tlio session. He also leads a sbort 
speech, reviewing the bu-siness of tlie se.s«luu, 
and thanking the members for the w'ork 1: y 


have done. 


3. Dissolution. 


I'lie longest periorl a pavliamc.nt i-s allowed 
to last is five )'ears; but very few ever coutimie 
.so long. The ordinary duration is abrait foiir 
}cars. The govcrnuiorit can. h;ivo a p viiaraeii', 
“ di.ssolved,” or ended, at any time, if tUi 
governoi-general eonsente, and, of course, ji« 
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Avill. hardly over refuse except for the gravest 
reasons. 


i' ' If a parliament is permitted to run its full 
., com’sc, there is difficulty in holding a satisfactory 

J session near the end. The opposition can pro- 

vent legislation by simply talking awat the time 
In ccmnnittee of the wliolo, where any member 
may speak a.s often as ho likes. This metliod 
of delaying bu.sincss is knoAvii as “ol istraction.” 
When obotnicting,” members only pretoid to 
di.scii.ss the bill before thorn, their cliief aim 
being to keep on talking as long as they can. 
“j. Thea .'foie, it is plain that, .since parliament must 

?• ooine to au'end by a eerpiin day, the last .•session 

■. bo made nearly useless and the govci nmcnt 

. be placfju in an nuplea.saut po.sition before the 
^ ' coimtry. 

! J'. ■ 

t .inother reason why a parliament hardly 

es .-r ].iSts its full ] criod, is that the government 
naturally like.s to choose a time for “going 
■ to tln^ ecu.’^ try,” w])en it feels that the chances 
')f wjiuimg are mo.st in its lavonr tf it 
shonidi 'Ulow a parlianiont b- lu-it into tiie fifth 
yeai, ii would liavo less cboic' a suitable 
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moment Iaii- dissolution. 


Tliis must be regardetl 


as a rather unfair advantage an1u< li the govern ¬ 


ment can take of the opposition. Besides those 
reasons, there is no doubt ^d^vays a strong desiie 
in the government party “to have it over” as 
soo)i as possible, Avhen in any case election djiy 
must come before long. 


4. Premature Dissolution. 

There arc, hoAVover, occasions Avheu the length 
of a parliament maj" bo much .-shortened. Coe 
occurs when .sonic very iuiport.ant matter 
comes np for consideration, and the members o^ 
tlie goverumont Avish to know whether or )iot 
the people approve of their policy Avith respect 
1 o it. The govcrnor-genoral is asked to d'sioh'o 
parliament, and the ‘•campaign” is fought chiefly 
on that one gieat qi;cstion. If the government 
obtains a majority, it knows that tho pcopii* 
Avi; h. it to cany out its policy. If it is defeatco, 
tho opposition comes into power as a i o'v 
government. 

j^^gaiu, an ocension for dissolving paiii;t- 
Tnent may ayisc Avhen tho govoinmoat ia 
defeated m the House of flonmions on son.c 
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government 




important question, such as a 
measure. The government may ask 'for a 
dissolution in order to ajipeal to the country; or 


! it may resign. It^it resigns, the govern<jr-geiicral 
retjuesl.s the leafier of the oppo.sitiou to form a 


new government. Should the ikjw premier feel 
that he can get tlie supj;>oj-t of the House, ho 


may go on witli the work of the se.ssion. IJut, 
?f ho is awarf) that he will not .secure suflioient 
sujjport, lie asks that parliament be dis.solverl, 
•*. and appeals to the people in the hope of 
- obtaining a favourable n)ajoiity in the new’ 
pniilitneut. 


5. OtBcial Nomination of Candidates- 
V Whi ii for any roa-ion it is decided to hold the 

- . jmrliamcnUiry elections, wuits, Ml orders, are .sent 
^ . oi.'t in tiio name of the king *■() .special ollicers 

appoinled in all the constitmmcie.s, and kuow'u 
i 1 as ‘‘rei nruing officc)>..” The writs ‘tato Avhen 

^ tl)o iiominuiion of fundidaios i-s to take place. ' 

f,' il’ only one candidate presents himself in a 

cou.^+iturney, ho is fleclared elected .Such .an ' 

i'.ij) is known a.; olentioti by ’‘aeclain.'i- ' -'i 
• I ton." B'lt if more than one, candidate ia ' ’ 
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iioiniDatecl, tliero must be vote talioi). at a 
iater time tlu’oughout tbe constituency at various 
places selected foi* tbe purpose. 


At this regular or ofiicial nomination those 
ui)0 have been already chosen by the parties 
as candidates, are duly nominated by their 
supporters. Often no other candidates come 
forward, ami the voters arc forced to choose 
l)Ct\veen these two. Sometimes, howc.vcr, .a 
’ thinl party, as the Labour party or the Socialist 
party, muv put forth a eandidute. Or a person 
may decide to bo a candidate without 'he 
support of any paiiy. Such a candidate is 
usually called an Indepemicnt Conservative or 
aii Tndependcut Liberal, as the case may be. 


6. Nomination Papers. 

“Ihe ofiicial nomination of candidates takes 
plare in this Nv.ay. At the time sot by Ic a, 
twelve o’clock noon, on the day apeointcO. ,ho 
vetnrning oiticcr goes to a public hall, nr, I 
there wait.s for nomiuatious till two oclock. 
A nomination must be in writtL u toriu, ami b': 
sigiied by t wenty-hvo electors. Tie piM'.^( ;i 
uonuuated mu^t give his written consent, unless 



)ie is absent from tlic province at the time. The 
sum of two hundred dollars must also be banded 
iu to bo Irept as a deposit and returned, unlc.ss 
tiic candidate fails to obtain at least ono-half of 
the number of votes polled iu favom' of the 
person elected. 


T How the Voting is Done. 

After nomination day come.s election day. 
Suitable places are clioscn throughout tlie 
constitueucy as voting or “polling” place.s, 
and each is put imder the charge of a deputy 
I etuj’uing oflicer. 


The vote is by ballot and is secret. A ballot 
i.; a .sheet oi paper liaving a detachable slip or 
counterfoil at the side, ami provide*! with a stub, 
by wldeh it may bo bound into a booh containing 
• twenty-fiv*!, fifty, or one hundred ballots, as is 
mo. ;, couvenionb On the front of tho ballot 

■*< 

t Hjjpeais tie; name of each caiididatcc with his 

■ 

resalcace and nconpatiou. 1 he names are iu 
alp)iabetie.al ••■•dcr, nmnbercd, and separated 
‘>V‘ from one anottier by bi’oad black lims. On the 
^ I .ir k. the .stub a.ir'l eountorfoil have (he .same 
priiivcd iiuml'or, while th.., bod} of the iballot 
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s tlio returning ofiicer’s stamp, the place, and 
date of the elections, and the naaio of the person 
who printed the ballots. 


If yon go to a polling place to recoril your 
vote, you notice, as you enter, be.sides tlio 
dcjnity retuining officer and liis assistant, Icuown 
us the poll clerk,” a certain number of men, 
cominoiily «illed “scrutineers,” who have been 
chosen by tlie political pai'ties to watch over the 
intovests of their candidates, and to soc that 
persons who have no riglit to vote ai-e n(,>t. given 
a ballot. There is in the room u. li.st ,of all those 
who liave votc.s, and, if your nmne is on it, an I 
the oflicials present are .satisPed that yon arc the 
person you claim to be and not somebody ch. * 
tr>nng to vote undoi- your name, you receive from 
the deputy returning officer a ballot, on the back 
<'»f which he has pul hi.s initials. On Ihe ceimi' r- 
Ibil also i.s tvTitten a uumbei <;orresp(iiidjng to 
the number placed oppo.site your namo in 'ho 
“pull book,” in which a record i.s 1-epi of ail 
those who vote. 


You are told to retire to some small room 
u])ening Irom the larger one', nr to some spac'n 
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screened off from it, and tlierc yon find u 
pencil ^\•itll which you are to mark your ballot. 
Absolutely all you must do, is to make a ero.s.s 
X. opposite the name of the man for whom you 
wi.'^h to vote. If you ''put any other mark on 
your ballot, you “.spoil” it, so Uiat it will not be 
counted. 1'lieu you should fold you)‘ ballot so 
as to show the initials of the deputy returning 
officer on the outside. 


After that you go with it to the deputy 
retunung officer. He looks at the number on 
tlie coimterfuil and hi.s initials, to make sure 
that it i.s the same ballot a.s the one whioli lie 
gain you. 'i'heu be tears off nml destroy.s the 
emint'U'loil, and puts your ballot in the ballot 
bo.\ (hat ha-' been provided to coniaiu all the 
ballots east ;i,t tlii^; I’olling ]tlaci!. Meanwhile, 
th'.' ])olI clerk .‘‘ocords in the [)olI book the fact 
that V 'U have voted. 


In CO -e the officials are not .sure that you have 
n riglit to vote, they • an .'isk that you be .s'vom 
l.(>f(»r!’ reeeiniig a l .illot. If you eanaot swear. 
tb\i, vtui are entitled lo vote, vou will not be 

V ^ \ 

f'isen \ ballot and 'Vdl bo aa’aal t(» withdraw. 
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HOW iHE KLECTIOXS ARE HELD. 

The voting lasts from 0 o’clocl; ,in the morning 
till o o’clock in the afternoon. When tlie poll 
is closed, the votes are counted as vapidly as 
l)ossiblp, and the results arc caiTied h}' eager 
messengers to the nearc.st telegraph or teleplionc 
oflice, so that it is known everywhere in a very 
short time who has been elected inembei’ lor 
the constitimncy. There may, of course, be 
mistalcos mad(5 in tliis first summing up, and 
the result is not known exactly, until the 
returning oflicer himself a few' day.s later eomit.s 
again all the votes in the eonstitueiicy, and 
makes his ollicial statement. 

Tf the number of votes given for the candi¬ 
dates is very nearly even, there is usually iiekl 
what is called a '* recount ” before a judge. The 
' chief (lillicnlty that u.nially presents itself, is 
whether certain ballots are to be coimted or not. 
Some electors may liave voted for more than 
the proper number of eamlidatob, may have 
placed some marks beside the cross ai tneir 
ballot, or may have made smne other mistal.e. 
The judge decides on all these poiuls, and Iri.v 
dvjcision settles tlto question of tiro election, 
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unless there has been bribery or other wrong 
doing. In tluj latter event, tlie case comes up 
for irial in a court of law. 

'fho elections are hold throughout the 
Dominion on the same day, except in some 
large con.sti'.aoncies ^v]leve t-ho population is 
widely scattered and, voters may have to 
go a long way to vote. Such constituencies 
are to be found in Northern Quebec and 
in Brifci.sh Columbia. There aro also special 
arrangoment.s I'ogarding eloction.s in the Yukoij 
Territory. 


8. By-Elections. 

Elections for tho choosing of a new parliament 
are. oadtrl gciioral elections. But ^»f(on vacancies 
occim in the .IIou=e of Commons at oTier times, 
when a momijcr resign.^ or dies, or wlien a seat 
i^ declared vacant by a court of law I'or bribery 
or .sonv.' other rria son. In the case of a vacancy 
for ^vhat i\er cuuce, the sperdcor of rho House 
gives hi.s '■ warrant,'’ or pf^rmiseion, for holding a 
spfici.a* eleoti'on in ihc constituf ncy concerned. 
S!(.lt i,n election i.s ordinarily cjillcd a “by- 
olectioa. It is corducted in exactly the same 
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are the general elections, except in so for 
as it lijis to do with one constituency only and 
not with the entire country. If there are several 1 m 
vacancies at one time, the necessary by-elections 
are held as far as possible on the same day. t-* 

Notes.— The “ Closure.” This is a means adopted in the British ^ 

parliament to pfevent “obstruction.” A time-table is Jraum up iV 
beforehand, showing how long discus.-ion will bo aUowed in ''' ‘ 
comniittco of flie whole on each clause or division of a, bill. ■ 

the time is up, all dobjito must cerso, and tbo clause h* 
Gtyaigtlnv.ay voted on, ami adopted or rejected. Then at once ! 
discussion on tho next clause begins, and continues for the jicrio<l 
allotted for the purpose. Tims it becomes manifestly impossiblo 
for iriembors to " talk out ” a l)ill. 

a 

Tho “Ballot.” Tlio .abbroviations oji tho back aro JL.f). 
(Rctiirning Officer), D.R.O. (Deputy Eoturning Ollicer), 1*. fj. 

(Poll Book). 

Questions. 

1. What is the meaning of “prorogue” ttud “dibsolvo" 
a3 applied to parliament ? 

2. What cikuses may bring about the dissoluliun of 
parliament ? 

3. Toll how candidates aro otficially nominated For 
election. 

4 DeHcribe how an elector ca.sUs hia vote. 

5. \Vhat are the duties of a returnirig officer, a deputy 
retumiug officer, and a poll clerk ? 

t>. Where was the polling place in your Delghl our- 
hood at the last Dominiou election ? In favour of what 




ay as 
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political party did your municipali^v or polling division 
give a majority V 

7. What political party i.s at present in po\Ycr in the 
Dominion, and what is its majoi’ity in the House of 
Commons ? 


8. The following passage contains advice for lender-s 
of political parties v/ho desire the v.elfave of their 
country: 

:Mor toil for titl<?, place or touch 
Of pension, neither count on praise: 

It*giow.s to guerdon after-days: 

Nor deal in watchwords overmuch: 

Kot clinging to some ancient saw; 

Not lu.'istcred by some niodera term •, 

Not swift nor slow to change, hut Grm: 

And in its season bring the law. 

Read it over ami try to understand it. 



How THE ULKOTIONS MIE HELD. 




. Form of Ballot Papfil 
Front. 



> 
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THE DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT. 

I'OPIO VTJI. 

The Departments of Government. 

1. Ministers and theii' Deputies. 

Tims fiir we have been studying chiefly liow 
the laws are made, and Mhat share the executive, 
or cabinet, has in legisiation. We shall now 
learn how the cabinet csmries on the general 
busine.ss of the nation. iVJl the immense amount 
of Mmrl< that has to bo done,, is divided among 
certain number of departments. At tbo bead of 
each department is a cabinet minister. He is 
responsible for the kind of work that is done in 
his department, and is expected to answer 
questions about it when they arc asked in 
parliament. 

Under him is a deputy minister, Avho a.ssists 
hi]n, and has more direct (•haige of the details 
of the department and of the clerks and oilier.s 
employed. Though the cabinet minister mu.st 
c-hange, if the goveniment is deleated and cota- 
pelled to resign, tbo deputy minister is a 
pc}-tnanenfc ofHcial. If it were otherwise, tlm 
I-ublic business might be very badly done, 
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wJieii uew luoQ took hold of a department 
without know'iedge of it.s special work. Cabinet 
niijiisters may come and go, but thci’C is still a 
person left.in charge who knows all about the 
inisincs.s of his department. 


2. List of Cabinet Ministers. 

At present tho cabinet ministers and their 
departments are as folloAvs: 

The Prime Minister or Premier, M'ho is also 
hojid of the Department of External Affairs, 
having charge of corresDondcnco with the I’est 
of the Empire and witli foreign nations. 

The President of the Council, who presides 
at nieeting.s of tho ea))inot. 

The Minister of Trade and Coiiunerce, the 
duties of whoso department will be readily under¬ 
stood frbm the name, lie has also charge of the 
census. He is, moreover, the miuistor who has 
(o do witli Liio granting of jiatents, tho copyright¬ 
ing of books, and the registiiring of trade marks. 

The Mini.':ter of Jirstiee, wlio has charge ot 
I'-g.a! matters. Ho sees that the law,'; arc en- 
foi ;ed, 'fociilcs whotlicr a man u ho has commil tcd 
a crinu: .-h'lll be pavdoiiod or I'^t, and has tho 
ov<.rsip.ht '>f the pcnitoniiarie.s of th(; Dominion 
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Tlio Minister of Marino and Fislieries, wlio has 
to deal witli inaltcvs connected -with navigation 
and fisliii.g. For example, he loolcs after the 
liarboLirs, the lighthouses, the inspection of ships. 
Ho is also head of the Department of the IS aval 
Service having control of matters that concern 
the navy and the hydrographic service. 

The Minister of Militia and Defence, whose 
duties are with regard to our armies, fortresses, 
schools of instruction and military college. 

The ^Postmaster General, the mini.stcr in 
charge of all the post offices and the mails. 

The Minister of Labour, whose duties concern 
the welfare of the working men. Thu.s ho aids 
in the settlement of “strikes” in accordance 
with an act of parliament which provides foe 
arbitration under cenain conditions. The de- 
pai-tnieiit of labour publishes .a paper called tb..; 
“ Liabour Gazette.” 

Tim Minister of Agriculture, who has tiiargo 
not only, of agriimltural ailaus, liut ot mao.y 
things that have little to do witli fanning. Ho 
deals witli matters which concern the health of 
Ihe people, and the (quarantining of siens or iheii 
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^gers, if any dangerous disease i.s found on 

board. 

The Minister of Public Works who attends to 
the erection and repairing of all public buildings 
and other work.s (except railways and canals). 

The Minister of Finance, who is the most 
important minister with the exception of the 
premier. He lays before parliament and the 
nation the policy of the government in regard to 
taxation. As the Dominion collects its taxes 
indirectly by means of customs and excise duties, 
and not directly, as our cities and toAvns must 
do, this ]»olicy comes to mean a very great deal 
in the buying and soiling of manufactured goods. 
The matter will be more fully explained under 
Topic IX. 

' ' ■ The iMinister of Railways and Canals, who 
deal', with affiiirs coiinocted with the railways 
! and canals of the country. The nation owns 

nil the canals. Of the railways it possesses 
' ^ rbo I’.tcicolonial ami tlio Prince Edward Island 

• I’niiwiy in the Mari time Provinces. It also 
owns the Kational Transcontinental Railway, 
' and is acquiring the, CaniMliau Korthorn Railway. 

There is a ‘Ojoard of railway coinmihsioncrs ” 
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appointed by tbe government to act as .judges for 
tlio settlement of disputes vvitli respect to railway 
rates, tclegrapb and telephone charges, and other 
matters connected witli public services of this 
kind. Tho board has si.x; uiembors. 

The Minister of the Interior, who has to 
do with the government of the Northwest 
Territories, the Indians, and many matters tint 
concern the western provinces. 

The Minister of Cii.stoms and Inland Bevenue, 
wTio has chai'ge of the collection of tho custcuns 
and excise duties, and the ihspection of weights 
and measures. 


The Secretary of State, who is the minister 
that acts as the official correspondent in matt era 
in which the whole government is concerned. 
For instance, he c.arries on the correspond eh co 
between the Dominion and the provinces. 
Besides .such duties, he issues passport- tc 
Canadians who intend going abroad, puts the 
great seal of tho Dominion on documents vdiicb 
require it, loolis after the govornnmnt priutiug 
and buys and distributes the stationery needei? 
in all tho departments. He is also Minister of 
Mines, and as such deals with the oxammadion 




of miueral iloposits and the t'xploration (if little 
known 2 ^ai'ts of tho country. 


, The Mi,ni.ster of Iminigratiou and Colonization, 

t *1 4 • 

who doal.s e.specially with tho bringing of .settlers 
; !' to Canada to occupy tho new lands. 

• Tho Minister of Soldiers’ Ci\il Re-establish-* 

-y '' luent, tvlioso department aims to lielj) returned 
soldier.s to take their place ag.iin iu the wfirk of 
Ofdiiiarv life. 

' % In addition to the cabinet ministei s, there is a 

L 

niombei* of the govo’ument M'ho is not a member 
j,> of the cabinet. He is tljo Solicitor-General, 
whose duty it is to give legal advice to tho 
government, and to act as counsel when the 
Dominion has a case in (X)urt. 

3. Ohdl Service. 

The great army of clerks and ('ihcr oHicials, 
many of tiunn men of highly trained .skill, wlio 
afc ivfiuired in 'he various di.'ijartinoiits of the 
goverjiincnt, i.s called by tho general name of the 
“civil .service.” Tho naino was nrighially given 
to d’sting'il.sli tills class fren tho persons who 
arc cj'gngod in the military or t,h(' naviil service 
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of tlie country. Those who wish to enter the 
civil service must pass an examination. The 
governor-gcneral-in-couneil makes the appoint¬ 
ments to the .service. 

Formerly appointments and promotions were 
often the direct result of the “influence” of 
political friends. But it was at last decided to 
change all this, and to lia.ve persons selected 
hccause of their ability and fitness. For tins 
purpose ihe ci\'il service has been phicod under 
the control of a “ civil service commission,” 
to act independently of j>olitics. The coni* 
mission consists of three meinber.s. 


Questions. 


1. Wbat are the duties of a deputy niiuiatei- ? 

2. How many cabiuot iniuisters are tlierc ? 

i 3. Who i.s the Premier? Who is the Minister id 

Finance ? 

i 4. What is the Board of Railway Commissioiieis? 

^ 5 . What are the duties of the Miniate’ of du.stieu and 

|li ' (ho Isecrutory of state ? 

6. Describe the work of the I'epartmoub of Lalxnir? 

7. Whot is the “civil service”? 

; / ’ 8. Commit to menioiy • 
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Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion and induce a time 
Wlien single tliought is civil crime^ 
And individual freedom mute; 


Though Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great— 

TJ)o* eveiy ciiannel of the state 
Should fill and choke with golden sand— 

Yet waft me from the Jiarbour-mouth, 

Wild wind ! I seek a wanner skv. 

And I wil! aeo before I die 
"> The palms and temples of the South. 

'^Tennr/toTu 


TOPIC IX. 

, Taxation. 

i. The National Debt. 

In oi'dor that government may go on, a great 
(loni of money must, of cour.se, l)e spent. Our 
nation, like nearly all others, i.s in debt to a large 
■ unount. Debt for a nation ia not quite so 
troublesome a thing as debt for an ordinary 
person. Kutioms are expected to live forever .)r, 
^ at least, for a very long time. Con.sequently, 
J.; when great public works are to be constrnctod 
f 
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not seem necessary or pi’oper tliat, while 
these are to benefit future generations, the 
people of the present time should pay in full 
for them. Therefore, money is borrowed, and 
interest is paid on it. Moreover, the nation can 
borrow money at a low rate of inte.-’est, and thus 
the biu’den of the debt is, after all, not so great. 



Still it is unwise even for a nation to assume a 
very heavy debt. For. in that case, those who 
lend money l)ecome afraid of not receiving the 
interest, promptly or e^'en of losing some of the 
principal, since a nation, like an individual, 
sometimes cannot or will not pay its debts. As -i 
remit, lenders may charge'a high rate of interest 
or may not lend at all. even when the nation is 
in great need. Canada has ntiV.er gone tf'o 
deeply into debt, and .so can borrow money a t a 
lov/ rate of intei’est, or, as jieojile say, '‘tlie 
credit of tlie country is good.’’ AVe liave gone 
into ilcbt chiefly to provide for 'he consaruciion 
of public buildings, railways and canals, aiul t o 
assume tlie indebtedness of the provinces at t .e 
time when the}' entered confederation. 
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2. Annual Expenditures. 

Each year the iutere-st on the public debt 
has to be paid. ISe.Nt come tlie expenses of 
parliament and the salary of the governoi'- 
general. The Dominion must also pay the 
-salaries of the lieutenant-governors of the 
provinces. All the expenses of the departments 
and the civil seivice have to be met. The 
salaries of the judges, the cost of building and 
managing public works of all kinds, of main¬ 
taining the mounted police in the Northwest 
d'erritories aral of looking alter tbo Indians, 
am I countless other expenses, must all be pa.id. 

3. Sources of Roventie. 

Now, tbo (piestiou is how i.s all this money to 
be obtained ? The answer is that it is paid in 
the form of tiixes by the people. But in ordinary 
timc.s the Dominion does not levy taxes ou the 
people directly as a. municipality does. It secures 
hs revemio indirectly by means of customs and 
o.x''i>'e (Jnlk s. 

4. Oustomc ijutles. 

V. licn anything is brought in’u the coimtry, 
"SUCH ■ inanntU'tnred articles, like cotton or 
w^'oil'-'. goods, or nutimd prr.ducts, lilco grain or 
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sugar, it may have a tax placed upon it of .so 
much per cent, according to aluc, or so many 
cents per bushel or pound according to tlie 
quantity. Snch taxes bear the name of customs 
duties. As goods usually are imported in large 
quantities by merchants, the duties arc paid by 
them in,the fii'st idace. But when they arn 
I'ought by purchasers in the shops and else¬ 
where, they mus( be sold at a higher price in 
order to make up the ainuimt of t!ie duties that 
have been chargc'd. Com oquontly. every person 
in the country pays more oi* less taxo.s to the 


Dominion government, although he may ui'ver 
realize that lie is doing so. 

Herein lies the objection to such a motliod of 
taxation, since one cannot readier discover how 
much lie is actnally paying. In fa(;t, it Avonkl 
often seem us if a largo part of the n.ition does 
not really know that government cosD auylbinir. 
or imagines that the money comes in sour} 
miiaculous way and not out of the people’s onn 
noekets. A.s a remit, jHiolio expenditures .nc 
not closely CDOugh watched, and admiuLstvatious 
are, in con.soqiir.iee, tenipted to be wusteruk 
The nation nlso falls into the hal-it, of expecting 
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arliament to authorize unprofitable under 
takings, such, for example, as the construction 
of public works in places where they are not 
needed. 

6. Protective Tariff. 


The rate of duties placed upon imported 
goods, or the tariff,” as it is commonly called, 
may lend itself to another purpo.se besides the 
raising of revenue for the expenses of govern 
raent. This we shall now explain. If a country 
has few manufactures, it must ordinarily have 
few pec'ple living in the cities, because there will 
be little >v'ork for them to do. Therefore, the 
fanncis will find only a small population to buy 
their grain and other products, or, as it is said, 
the “home market” wll bo small. Hence it 
Will iie necessary to send a large amomit of 
pro<luco abroad to other countries in order to bo 
able fo dispose of it. 

Now it is always felt that it would be 
wfdl to have a large market at home. For, in 
rhat c.as(>, the manufacturer could sell hi.s 
goods to the fatiner, aud the fanner soli his 
pi’o luce to the nianufactiu’er oiul his workmen, 
.:nd ftvorybocty find it a profitable an.M,ngemont. 
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But. liow can mnnufactiire.s be built up, when 
costly Imildiiigs nni.st first be erected and worlt- 
men traiiied, A\liile foreign inaiiufacturcvs wbo 
have been years in business are prep;ircd to 
sell tlieir goods at such low prices as to defy 
eunipctition ? 

The easiest way out of the difiiciiity seems to 
bo to levy lugii customs duties on foreign goods. 
A.s a rt^sult, these cannot any longei’ I'O sold 
cheaply in the countiy. Heuco the home munu 
facturers will be able to sell tlieir product at a 
remunerative price, and thus find themselves in 
a position to build and equip suitable tactorics 
and procure .skilled workmen. Afterwmtls when 
they have had such “ pj-otection ” again,st foreign 
goods, untii their business has become pros- 
])erous, tlicy will be able to m<?ot all cosupciitioi: 
and need not eomplaiii; if the Itigh dmios are 
removed, 'J'hi.s would seem to bo .au cxerdon.. 


arrangemout, for, although the larmevs and oilier 
purchasers will for a time Inve t > pay iuorefn- 
what they buy, they will be assisiing in tl i' 
creation of n lai’ge liome market for themsoh es. 

The main (lilliculiy is, tliai it not easy fi-r 
ufv one to say just how long ilie high dulus 
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.should be maiutaiiied. The mannfaoturer.s v.-il) 
naturally de.siro ‘‘protection,''-as long a.s it can 
be given, for, if it i.s removc*d, they Avill be 
coinpellcd to lower the price of their goods. 
Yet those oppo.sed to protection, called “free 
trader.s,” Avould soon persuade the people to 
abolish the Iiigh duties, if foreign nations did 
not also have their own protective tarilfs again.st 
us in order to keep out our goods. Thus the>'e 
exists v hat is really a .<^oi-t of war between 
nations, in which each tries to get the betti'-r 
of the other. 

A.S a consequence, Canada scents to be forccfl 
;n self-defence to keep up a jirotcctivo tariil'. Tn 
iaet, there is only ohe great “free trade” country 
•n tl;c world, namely, Gn'at Britain. The 
rji'ited (States iias a very high tariff. On the 
other ha nil, tlic Canadian taritf is rather a 
inodtirate one. Moreover, Ave have adopted, in 
favour of Great Britain and a number of the 
•olonies, .vhat is Iviiown as the “British ])rofei’- 
enti.'d tiiriff,” wd)i(.h pcimitn tlu ir mainifactnres 
*0 outer OUT- country ai, .i lower rate than wo 
grant t > tiiose of otdsidc natit us. 
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6. Excise Duties. 


sides the customs duties levied on 




goods 


brought into the counlry, tlK're are “excise 
duties,’ which are colioctod on liquors and 
t(d)acco laanuiaotured in Canada. This tux is a 
heavy one and jnehls a large revenue to the 


government. 

7. Consolidated. Fund. 

All sums cd money that arc contributed for 
the purposes of governmcMit. wliotlu-r they oome 
from ta.xe.s or from .some other source, ai'o placed 
together to form what known as the “ eonsoli- 
datqd fund.” Then agniii, all the expenses of 
government are ])aid out of the same general 
fuml. In thi.s way it is very easy to discover t«> 
what the revenue and the expevulitnre have 
amounted during each year. An official, called 
the “.auditor general,” has tin' dnly of inA^sli- 
galing all payments so as to make .snro i.liat no 
money has been expended for any juirporc 
beyond what wis authori/X’d by jiailiament. 


8. The Budget. , , 

«< 

One of the g;eat events of the annual se.ssIon 
of parliament is ilie speech of llic Minisicr of ■ ' '• 

Finance in which he presents the “1)udgc 
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ms means (lie statement of the probable 



expenses of government for the follov^ ing year 
anti of the amount and kind of taxation that will 
be necessary to meet tliese e.xpeuses. Therefore, 
it i.s in this spcccli that is explained what will bo 
the rate of dniies on imports, and whether tiie 
taritF will be “protective” in the case of certain 
kinds of goods, or whether it will be one “ for 
‘ revenue only.” The budget speech is, or should 
be, a matter of great intere.st to farmers, manu; 
factiirers, merchants, and, in fact, to all classes 
of people, because customs duties affect every¬ 
body ill the country in some way or other. 


QlJEt^iTIONS. 


1. Why should n. natiou not go deeply into debt ? 

2. Itow does the Dominion obiain its revenue ? 

3. Mention some of the annual items of expenditure 

4. Wliat ai’A'■ eustouirt duiios ” ? 


5. sVn.it is a "protective tariff' 

6. Wliui is the *'budget"? 
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TOPtC X. 

Monev and the Banks. 


1. Money and Bartei'. 

Wc all know soinetliing about “money.” 
When we buy anything, we ] 3 ay money. Wlicn 
we .sell anything, wo receive money. Things 
that arc sold and work that is done, are said to 
cost a certain sum in money. If there were no 
such thing a.s money, we .sb.ould be forced to use 
what called “barter.” For example, if we 
wanted to buy a pair of l)oots, we should have to 
work a ceruiin mimbor of day.s for the man who 
sohUthem, or g-ive him something that wc had, 
such a.s wheat, flour or meat. Long ago before 
there was money, this is Avhat was actually done. 
But nowadays all kinds of work to be perform*'1 
and all articles to bo sold, are .said to cost a 
ccM'tain amount in dollar.s and eonts. One .an 
easily' see that this is a inmli mo’’c convenieni 
■'vay of doing business than if we had to eyiplov 
barter. 

2. Currency. 

The form of our money (or our “cniToncy’”! is 
Very familiar to us. It consi.sts of copper, silver, 
gold and paper. The copper coin is the ono cent 
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Tlie silver coins are die pieces wor 
and 50 cents. Die gold coins are of I 
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the value of $.5 and The paper money 

coiisi.sts of “ notes ” (usually called “ bills 
representing the value of $1, $2, $50, $100,' 

$;)00 and $T,000. These coin.s and notes are 
issued by the Dominion, and would be worth, 
little or, ill the case of the iiapc r money, nothing 
at all, if the government were not ahvays willing, 
when asked, to pay the given value in gold. 

But ju.st because it is well known uhat the 
j.rovernment w'ill pay in gold, there is comsidered 
to be litl.lc need of asking for jiaymcnt. The 



promise to pay is regarded as of the same value -'1 


as the gold itself. But, if at a-iiy time many 
persons .should come to believe that the govern- 
niont either would not, or could not, pay in J 
gold, our currency wouhl at once lose much of 
ii-‘value. Therefore, the govcrmiieut takes care 
to i.sMuo ciirroncy only to such an amount that 
<ioid)t c;in never arise as to it-s being able, to ^ 
^'ceilpcm” all in of necessity. 


3. Oolaage. 

'\n cstahli^diment Avlici-e gold, silver and 
eopiier eouis ai-e made is called a “mint.” Qur 
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is situated in Otta'va. It is a branch of 
the royal mint in Great Britain. 

The notes or bills are printed on specially 
prepared paper, and ai'c signed by otPicers of the 
Dominion. Great care must be taken that no 
pei‘.son shall bo allowed to imitate, or '‘counter¬ 
feit,” the.co notes, since, in that case, either (he 
government or the persons who happemd to 
accept the “counterfeit.s,” would lose the amount 
of money .supposed to bo represented by them. 

4. The Obartsred Banks- 
The regular banlos of the country, called 
“chartered IwnlxS,” perform many important 
.sfTvices. Their Imsincss is carried on niider 
the term.s of a “banking act” nhich rendeis 
them, as far as cap be done by legj.-elation, a safe 
place in wdiich to deposit money. Most of (he 
provisions of the act arc too dilFicnlt to i xplain 
here. But in a. general way it may be said Dia* 
tlie shareholders (that is, those w bo own atni 
control the bank) are liable to lose, in ca.so the 
bank becomes insolvent, not only the inov: j 
that they have invested, but as much agan:., 
should it all be rc(pii)-cd to pay olf the 
•ndebtedness. Tims the “double liabilii'” of 
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tile shareholders raak-;s it almost impossible 
for the depositors to lose much iu the event of 
the lailui e of a. cliartei*ed bank. 


5. Services Performed by the Banks. 

' ' I’lie chief services performed by the banks 
may bo described as follows:— 

1. Tiicy is.sno currency called “ banknotes ” or . .1 
“'banlcbills.” None of those notes are l^elow 

^5 ill A’aliK’. In most banks they are of .such ►' 
Jenominalion.s as .$5, .1J0, ?20, -SoO, -SI 00. If ; r 
a bank fails, its notes do not lose value, for the : •{ 
banking act pre.scribos a way Ijv wliich they are 
.sure to be i’cdceined iu full vvitliout tlie .slightest , 
loss or inconveuienco to tlic public. ‘ 

2. They form a safe place for the depo.sit of 
money. The double liability of the sliarcholdcrs .^,0 
makes it'possible to secure fund.s enough in ■ 

.even the most di.sastrous failures to pay Iiack 
nearly in full the amount ui‘ the money 
dt.*posited. 

tl Tlicy furuisb money at a reasonable rate 
of intere.-t to mcroiiants and othor.s fo)' the 
i.iui'yiug on of tho.se kinds of business in wliich 
lu.gc .iUiouiU.s must l>o paid out for piudia.ses, 
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fore much can be rcfuriiefl through the sale 
of the goods. An important example i.s to be 
foimtl in tlio ca.se of the money required to 
I’ay farmers for their wheat. Moat of the 
vrheat tmud be shippi^d to Gi vat Britain ; lienee 
theie must clap.se con.siderable time before it is 
actually paid foi- by the purchasers across the 
ocean. With tlui aid of the l.anks, it becomes 
possible to make casli i)ay.nei]i,s io the far’ueis 
fi'om Avhom the grain is bought, and to the 
railway coiiipanies by whom it is transported. 

4. All the largo banks have many blanches 
througliout the country. Tims thero i.s in nearlv 


(?veiy town and village an office of a stroj.g and 
t.i nstwoi'thv institution, whore, motley rna\ be 
dcpo.sited or bon-ow'ed according to the needs of 
local business. 


Questions. 

1 tx.amino a oiie-.iolliir bill, noting fclio place, the 
date, di.j .••umber, the “proinisa to p.iy,” tlie signa¬ 
tures. What .scenes iut<l porsous are ropreseru.cd on'^Mui 
front autl back of tiio bill 


2. K.\ainiiK!n copper or silver coin, noting the d-si-'n' 
on its two sales. Kind vvliut tin. Latin iii.acnplIon 

3. Wliai is (he tuune of the nearcHt brandi of a 
ciiartved bank ? Who are the cliief offic.i.-ds .• Vfiiat I, 
the rate of interest paid on clepn.-'us '^ 
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ONTAftiO EDITION. 

PART 11.—PROTIRCIAL AFFAIRS. 

TOPIC XL 

TiIK PuOVlXriAL (rOVERNMENT. 

« 

1. Introduction. 

Tlicre are nine proviuce.s in the. Dominion of 
Cana. 1.1, and, although there is much rsimilarity in 
their forin.'^ of government, tlicre are likewise 
important dilfei enccs. We shall find it w'ell to 
study particularly the govcrnnionb of the ]»ro- 
vince of Ontario, and refer to that, ol’ the 
5' • others onlv when some intore.sting point is to be 
■ > ob.served. 

■y Though Ontario is not the large.st province 

' in the Dominion, it is the mo-st popnlon.s, since 
; it has within its bound.aries over two and 

one-half millions of inhabitants. Por an in- 
l.Mid ])i'Ovince it occupies a unitino position, its 
.aa.thcrn coasts being bordered by great, areas of 
f ’ inivigal'lc water. I'erlmps it is not too.mncli to 
V,. ladievii tbat, wlimi all ibo connecting canal 
*' ; > K\ .leuis arc cujnplctcii and the (ircat Tiakes are 
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thus made for puiposcs of navigation u ])ari (;f 
tiio- ocjoi'.n, tho Ontario ])eninsula will gr(ov to 
ve.senil)lo a vast workshop and will become one 
of tho most densely populated portions of the 
continent. 

Ontario entered confederation in IbdT as one 
of the original provinces. It hnd formed Iho 
\vest(n n part of tlie old province of Canada and 
had been nsnally called " Uj^por ('anada.” Tl>e 
old iiiune is still jvtained in ‘‘UpjK’r Canada. 
L;i^v Society " and IJ}jp('r Camula (’ollcge.” 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor and 
the Premier. 

The protincial government is conducted ac¬ 
cording to the stmio genera! ])rincipl(‘s tliat wo 
have already .studied in tlm ca.se of the Dominion, 
'i'hc Licut.onant-Crovornor. who i.s appointed by 
the Dominion government, holds in the provinee 
a j*osilion siniiliar to that which the govejnur 
general holds in tlio Dominion. Tlie leader of 
the govermnent is called the •'premier,’'ami 
at the he.nl of the provincial crdntiel. whieli 
known as the “exoentive council.” Tie is, like 
f he Duininiu)! prenuer, th.c real ruler. 
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3. The Executive Council. 


Tlie members of the executive of the pi-ovince 
lU’e .‘i.s follow.s : 


The ITemier, wlio is President of ibc Council. 

The Attoruey-General, whose duty it is to see 
that the laws are properly enforced In niuni- 
im’IimI matters tlie minister has the assist a nee of 
the “railway and nniniclpul board.” 

I.’he Minister of J'lducation, who has charge of 
the educational institutions under the control of 
government. Idic-so include public libraries. 

'J’ho Minister of Lands and Mine.s, under w host: 
charge are also foroj-tiw and colonization. 


The IMinistcr of Public AVorks, to whom 
belongs as an important duty the improvement 
of the public roa<ls. His depa.rtmoiit also has a- 
laancli tliat d< als 'A ith fisheries and game In the 
l>iovinco. 

The Provincial Treasurer. 

\ I'ho Provincial iecrelaiy, 'ivlio in achlition to 
Ins tlutics a,s the official Fccvetary of the govern- 



incut lias control of tlie a<!iiiim’stration of lira 
Liquor License Act and tlie Public llcaltli Act. 
Moreover, as Pcf^istrar-General, lie .is in cliargo 
of the work of recording all births, nuarriagcs 
and deaths that occur in the jnovincc. 


The Minister of Agriculture, rvho deals v.itl', 
i matters in connection with fanning. Ho ha.s 
^ the. oversight of tlie Agricultura! .and A^etcrinary 
Colleges. 

L’.sually there are one ur nioro Miriisler.s wtih- 
out Portfolio,—tliat i.s, ministers who are not. at 
the head of any department, Imt are members of 
tbe exe(‘utive mid have a voice in tlio geiicraj 
policy of tlie government. 

• Pacb de{)artmcnt has a deputy mini.-.ter rvbo 

assists tlie minister in it.s management. Undei 
them are the clerks and other employees rvlio 

"f ) ^ ; ■ , , , ' , 

^ '. compose tbe civil service of the province. 


4. Tbe Legislatuie. 

rile representative body which make.< laws 
for tlio province and tbus corresponds to the 
parliament of tho Dominion, is kiio ''n as the 
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Sirislalurc.'’ It consists of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and a single chamber, the House of 
Assembly. Nothing that i-esembles the Dominion 
Senate exists in the Ontario legisla,turc. 


§L 


Aside from the differences that arise fnnu 
theie being no second chamber, busincs.s is 
conducted in the legislature in much the same 
way us ill the Dominion parliament. There is a 
.^peaher. a clerk of tho blouse, and a sergeant-at- 
nrms. At the opening of a. session a “speech 
f.om the throne” is read by the lieutenant- 
<ro^'ornor. Debate is conducted in the House of 
Assembly and in the committees under the .same 
I'liles as ip iho Dominion House of Commons. 

' Tlio full toi 111 of a legislature is four years. But 
dissolution may cuiiii' about .sooner and the 
el(‘etions be liold, exaetly as in the ca.se of the 
Hwtiso of Common.s at Oitaw;.. 


.■'Ion bms of ilm legislatui-o. liho tho.se ol the 
llou-,.; tift’oinmons. do not need to own iiropcriy. 
i'lie provincial House ha;? mend ei..hip i f lil. 
'fhe sesniiiia] indunnity is 1,400. hho .salar}' 
;.! tlu'. li<uitciiaiit governor is $10,000 per year. 
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5. The Eight to Vote. 

In order that you may have the right to vote 
at a proA'inciai election in Ontario your name 
must appear on the provincial voters’ list.. Tins 
list i.s made up after nomination day in case 
polling is necessary. It is prepared by “enu¬ 
merators” who arc appointed by the returning 
officer. The enumerator outers tho names given 
in Part I. of the last municipal voters’ list. (iSec 
page IlH). 11© adds the names of the other 
p(>.r.sons in tho municipality who he has rctison to 
believe are qualified to be voters. In the cities, 
the enumerator makes up the list direotlv b_^ 
oiitoring the names of all voters in the order ol 
tho street numbers of the houses whore they 
reside. That lie may bo able to eutm- yom' namb 
you must, in addition lo lieing a Bnti.sh subject 
of th(i full age of twenty-one years, have re.side'i 


in Canndit iov at least 12 monrh.s, and in your 
clectorai district for at least 3 moi-ths inanodi 
atniv before m aiinatiou day. If 3 'ou live in a 
City in which there is more than one elect oval 
ffistrict, y'our name CJin be entered on the hsi 
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case s}oit have l>een I'osiaeiit iu ihe city lor 
at. least 3 months immediately befort) uomiiui.- 
lion day, though you must bo resi<lciit in your 
owh electoral district for tho period (if 3() 
days immediabdy preceding that day. After tho 
list is completed the returning ofticer forwards 
a copy to tho clerk of tho ninnicipality to bo 
po.ste<l np, anti a copy to ea.'ch of the candidates. 

There exists iu each county' a., board called the 
“ voters’ registration board.” Tlio board (jon.'^ists 
of :> members, excerpt in tho comity of York, 
whore it is (‘omposed of 0 meml iers. It includes 
the county judge, the sheritf, the ri^gistrar of 
deeds and other oliicials up to tho roqnii'cd 
number. Tho board appoints “revising oflic;.' is” 
to hear ajipcals if names have been omitted or 
improperly entered by the cmimorator.s. It also 
'"dvi'.-i notice as to the time and place at which 
(.•aci! rcvi.sing officer holds sittings, Tho decision 
*.vi' the revising officer i.s final. 


6. Tho'-e Who May Not Vote. 

Jn Ontaj'io wonvni voto on tho sat.iH- terms r'.s 
nicu. But there arc so.'iic classes of persons 
wijo a 0 jiot permitted to vote. Judges, crown 
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(,)iiieys, and police magistrates may not TOte. 
If an Iiidiau is living on an Indian reserve, he is 


not entered on the lists as a voter. Prisoners, 
persons of unsound niiud, and inmates of house.s 
of refuge have no votes. 


7. Provincial Elections and Parties. 

L’lie,.clection.s for the provincial legislature arc 
cotnincled in much the same way as those foi' 
the Dominion parliament. Equal c.o’c is taken 
that the voting shall 1)(; secret, and there are 
.similar rnlo.s in force a.s to the marking of ballots 
by the voters. 

In provincial elections, hoAvev{M‘. ilie candidate s 
nomination [.aper must be signed by at least one 
hundred e!ector.s, and no money deposit is 
required. The nomination paper must be pre- 
senled to the returning oOicer on nomination 
day not biter than halfqjast one in the after¬ 
noon at the piildic hall Avhere the meeting is 
held, or tiled with him at any time during the 
two davs iniinodiatelv preceding. I'ollirg dav 
is the jifty-si\'*li day aftei noinination day. 

In |>i'(<vincial matter-:; the names of the two 
great political parties are the same as in '.he 
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field of Dominion .'iffair.s. But, altliougli sue!) 
is tlio case, the worlr of the legislature and that 
of parliament arc so different that it is not 
imoounnon for an elector to vote in favoiu' (jf 
one of th(‘ parties at provincial elcctioiis, an<l 
ill favour of the other at Dominion elections. 


8. Tho Subsidy. 

The money to defray a large jiart of the 
('Xpenses of jjruvincial government conuis from 
tho treasury of the Dominion. According to 
the tenus <.)f the British ISii^rth America -\ct, the 
Dominion riiust pay to eacli province anmuill)' a 
certain sum known as the “provincial sub.sidy.” 
It has beon necessary to increase tho amount of 
thi.s subsidy more tiiau ou(;e since coafoderation. 
Ti> fact the System has been found by experience 
to lie raihi'i’ unsatisfactory. It was adopted 
origuially as compensation to tho ooiouiies when, 
on cnterhig a.s provinces into the Dominion, 
thev gave U]j the right of collcctii'g customs 
.-ad cxoi.se duties. 

At the time of tla-.ir entrance into coufcdm'a- 
tioii ihe provinces ha<l ]/ublic debts u'hich they 
hed im'uri 'd in the c. a.struction of ]i'ibHc Avorks 
r .f ’ urioui kinu.s. As Ave have already learned, 
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10 Dominion assumqd this indobteclness. 1‘ro 
vision, however, Wcas niado in the case oi sonio of 
the provinces that, if their debts wore less than 
certain specified sums, they should receive from 
tho Dominion five per cent, per year on M lutt- 
ever tiie difference might be. But from the first 
there was dissatisfaction with tho agreement ami 
a demand for “better terms” was made. Asa 
result it was decided finally to allow to each 
province as additional compensation five per 
cent, per year on a, certain sum. .In this w?iy 
wo liavo one item in the provincial suliskly. 

The remaining items consist of a grant at tlio 
rate of eighty cents per head of tho population 
uf the province according to the last Dominion 
census up to 2,.500,000 and at the rate of sixty 
cents per head of the population above that 
number, .and of an allowance to meet the ironeral 
cxpensivs of government. 

Tho snb.sidy.in 1017 was as follov s ; 
hive per cent, interest on capital 

us allowance for delit. $ 1 

Eighty cents and sixty cents per 
- head on population of 2,520,274 2,013,0fi4.4(> 
;VllowaneB for government. 240,000.(W 




$2,006,378, 


•,1 











' 
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“ Crown Lands." Tho provinces that existed separately 
boforo the union derive an important source of revenue from their 
public lauds, v.’hich were retained by them and were not given up 
to tho Dominion. Rspecially is this the case when these lands am 
covered with e.-vccllcut timber or contain valuable minerals. Tlius 
tho province of Ontario by tho sale of its timber obtains each yei r 
a very conshlcrable cum of money. On the ether imnd, Manitoba, 
S ixk.itchcwaa and -Vlbortu, which did not exist ns original provinces 
but were given provinciil powers by tho Dominion, did not roceivo 
, 1,0 public lands a’ithin their boundaries but were granted instead a 
.'!poci:'l Bubauly. 


Tho provhico of Ont-irio owns the Temir.kaming aud Northern 
Ontario Railway. It aho distributes clcctric-powcr derived from 
Niagara Falls and other suitable s’nirccs of wiiler-powor in Uio 
provhico. This latter work is under tho control of tho “liyoro- 
oloctric poivor coniraiB.iion.’' 

“ Ronthi " In reeont years much attention has been paid to the 
road system of tho prpvinco. A Department of Uighvvays mider 
tin. char.>o of the Minister of Public Works oxercisos general 
control. "Local ro.ads a-o loft to lao care of the township councils. 
But ll'd chief roads leading to tho market towns and 
p..-nt 3 may be taken over by tho county councils (too page K,,. 
Tho.m become in this way “county roads," and aro aided by the 
,„-oviuno to the extent of 40 percent, for construction and 20 ptr 
cent, for nrdntenanco. The main highways between tno important 
cities are now being brought under tho (l,rect control ot the 
DeparLmont. 


Questions. 

1. Wlmb uro (lie- jr.flition aiul populaumi of Ontario < 
\v h<,'U t’id tbif! pn/ ince- enter confedot ation ; 

2. Wlial aro t'le itnvueN of the 1iontoijani-g''vernor and 

n. of v-liO. tho l..^gislature consis'; f Mow many 
niei'djsc^: •ir-b tl'oro in the 11011.30 of Aabvinoly ; 
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4. AVhab pnrty is in power in the Icgislatuvc ? What 
is its majority in the House ? 

5. IIow are tlio provincial voters* lists prepared ? 

6. How is the provincial subsidy calculated ? 
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nONTAHIO edition. 

TOPIC XTT. 

MuXICII'AL Govkhxment, 

1. Introduction. 

We have up to tlie pi-esent lieen learning 
ahout tlio goA’oriiMieiit of tlic nation or of its 
larger division.s, the provinoe.s. ^Wc sliall now 
.stnd}” the goveriiinont of tJi(! .smaller divisions, 
as, tlie cit}', county, town, village, and town.sliip. 
Wo have thu.s far hoon tiying lo under.staiul our 
sy.stciiis of national and provincial admini.stra- 
tiou. We shall now taka^ n^i tho subject of 
“municipal government.” Tho word “niuni- 
cipal” i.s derived from a Latin vvord Avliicli 
means a towm or city having cnrtain spoiaal 
rights oi' self-government. 

2 . Kinds of Municipalities. 

Munir'iiialtties are formed in aecordancc with 
lavs pas.^ed by tlio provincial Icgislalnri'. Whon 
a laige number of people (o’.or la,000) aro living 
closely togeihor, a.s in Toronto or Hannlton, the 
imiaioipaliG' is calleel a “city.” In ad<lition 
to citie.s tijcvo arc tlnoo kinds of nninici- 
jialitie.s: (1) “town.'-'/’ wliich are uiunieipalitie:. 
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of snmll area eoutuiiiing a population of at 
least 2,000; (2) “ villai^es,” which are snialicr 
than towns and liavo at least 7."0 inhabitants; 
(3) ‘'townships,” which arc rural divisions of 


considerable area. 


The nuinicij)alities in the well-st;ttled parts of 
the pi“o -ince are grouped into large nuiiiicip;'! 
divisums called “counties.” A city is, howcvoi-, 
usuallj'’ sejjar.ite fnnn the county hir all e.veept 
jud.icial purposes, A town liaving at least live 
thousand inhabitant.s has the same right as a. 
city to be separate from tlie connt\', should it 
consider such an arraugeinent to l)e advisable. 
The thfnh' settled parts of the province are 
roughly divided into “territorial districts,” wliicli 
are not organized for municipal purposes But 
cities, towns, villfiges and township.' may e.^i.^r. 
in these ilisfr'cts as elsewhere. 

.V mur.icipai goveriunent de.ds with mattcr.s 
that coiiceru us very closely. For nktauetc ir. 
■see.s that roa:.Is a.ud streets are jiunh', tlia'- 
bridge.s a.re ].)ialt, that .sidew'alks an' laid jown, 
tliat draiiif and sewers are constructed, rh:tt 
parks and jdcasnrc gronnd.s are provided, that 
article;-! of food and drink .sold In tho .shops arc 
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f proper quality, and that the livo.s of citizens 
are protected iiy police. 


3. Llunicipal Councils. 

The governing bodj* con.si.st.s, in the cities and 

towns, of a council wdth a mayor at its head. In J 

cities the councillors are called aldermen. .Tn ' 

' ^ 

villages and tovvn.ship.«, the couneil lias at its 
head a reeve. I 

v\ 

The council consi.sts, in cities, of a mayor and "f 
n aldermen for eaeli ward. Rut the council may ^ 

by by-law provide tliat only 2 aldermen be <| 

elected for each ward. Provision is also made ^ 
for the election of aldormru by a general ; ote (if 
the municipality, if .such an arrangomeht is . P- 

de.sircd. In the case of a city having a population 
of not more than ,l.j,000 the council may by ' 
by-law provide that ono alderman bo elected for 
every 1,000 of the population ]>y a general vote. 

The council con.^ishs, in towns liavdng a. ^ 

]}oj)ulation of more than 5,000, of .a. mayor, a , . 
reeve, a.i inauy deputy reeve.s ii.s the town i.s } 

mit-tieil to, and 3 cmmciJloi's fur each ward ■ 

Jferc tliero are le.ss tlian five vvurd.s, or 2 | 

CounciM'jrs for cacli ward where tlien^ are five 'f 

•'c a? 
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or more -wards. (See page .*'2G). 'J’hc council 
may provide that the number of councillors lie 
2 for each ward, or be ono for every 1,000 of the 
pppulatiou to be elected by general vote, or if 
the population is loss than 6,000, that the mimlier 
of councillors be 6 to be elected by general vole. 
The council consists, in ton n.s having a population 
of 5,000 or less, of a mayor, a^rceve, as many 
deputy reeves as the town is entitled to, and 6 
councillors to be elected by general vote. The 
council may provide that Ihoro be ono councillor 
for each ward and that the remaining councilhn-s 
to complete the fvdl immlx/r of 0 be elected by 
general vote. 

The council consists, in vlllago.s and to-\vnships, 
of a reeve, its many deputy rctn,,*s a.s tVie 
munici})ality is entitled to, and a suniciect 
uninl>Gr of councillors to make up with tin- 




deputy reeves, four iu all, and ail are elected Iw 
general vote. When a town, a village o’- .‘i ^ 

township form.s pa?‘t of a county for municipal 
purposes, tlie reeve and deputy reeves arc also v. 
members of tho i.'ounty council. (ISee, pag(^ 

All nicrnbcrs of council inu.^:! be llvitish 
subjects, of the full ag* of twenty-oue years, 
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and resident 'vitl.in the mnniciimtity or not 
further than two miles from it. In cities, they 
must own property assessed to tho value ot at 
least IS 1,000, or he tenants who have under lease 
property assessed to tlio value of at least $2,000. 
In towns, tliey must be owners of property 
.as.sessed to the value of at least $600, or be 
tenants under lease ot property aases.sed to tho 
value ot $1,200. In villages, the assessment 
umst he for owners at least .$200 and for touants 
at least $100. In townships, the amount ot 
assessment is in tho two cases $W0 and .$8O0. 
In the case of owners tho values given must e 
reckouo.1 over ami above any lien or encumbrance 
upon the property. But. in uuy niumcipahty, il 
a member of council is the owner of property 
asses.sed for at least $2,000, whether ft ,s 
,,n,-.uiubore(l or not. Ire is regarded as quahhed. 
.\ huslrand may base his q.ialilications as a 
of council on the assessed value ol h.s 
wife’s property. A person wlio ha.' "ot I'd'' " ’ 

to the municip'dity m di.squabhod as a 
.mber of comicil. No meml.M is ulior.ed to 

!^,|l,.„„lsofan'-l.i'.dtotb-.'Ouncil. 
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person, in order to luive Ids name placed on 
the voters’ list of his innnicLpality, imist be a 
British subject and of the full age of tv. onty-ono 
years. Further, ho must either (1) bo the owner 
or tenant of real property assessed to the valno 
of at least $400 in cities, to the value of at least 
$000 in towns with a population of over 3.000, to 
the value of at h^ast $*200 in towns with a 
population of 3,000 or le.ss, and to the yaluo of 
at lea.st $100 in villages and townships; oi* (2) bo 
a resident assessed for an income of not .loss than 
$400; or (3) bo a farmer’s sou wlio has been 
living on his father’s or mother’s farm for twelve 
months immediately preceding the time when 
the assessment is finally revised. Tliu.se who 
own propert)' <lo n<»t need to bn resident in tlie 
n’uniciiialitj, bat tenants must bo re.sident .at 
least one month before the election. No person 
is permitted to vote, oiiless his name is on the 
voter.s’ list. A council may by by-law prr,\id(! 
tliat a person who lavs not paid hi.s tavc.s ; o the 
r*^nuicipality shall be proliibited b’ctii voting. 
Women vote t)ii the same terms as men. A 
married '.vouiiui who is the asscs-s. d ovnier of 
real property .snlikieut to onlitlo h.or to rote may 
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by api>licat.ion to the assessor or the clerk have 
tier husband’s name entered as a voter inst('.a.d of 


her own. 


In cities and in county and district towns 
having a population of 9,000 or over, the names 
(u all voters arc entered in one list Avhich is used 
for ninnicipal pni'poses only. Li the other 
innnicipalities the voters’ list is prepared in t^\•o 
parts. Part I. of the list contains the names of 
resident voters and Part II. contains the names 
of voi ers who do not reside in the municipality, 
rail I. is used also for the purposo of the 
provincial eloction.-i, while Part II. is for muni¬ 
cipal purposes only. 


’ 4. Municipal Elections. 

Municipal elections are held ainiually. They 
arc coiidncted by secret ballot in'very much tlie 
same way as those for the Dominion parliament 
am' t'lc proi'incial legislature. Nominations arc 
licld 01 the Last Monday in December, at 10 
(•'clock in the mormog, in cities and towns, and 
at noon in villages and towu-sliips. The hour may 
be cbe.ugcd b\ by-law, if it is considered advisable. 

T* 0 -lections ta,ke j)iaco on the first Monday 
in Januai^v. I'lie ckrk of the mi.micipality act.s 
ns I'oturning olbcor. When a inunieijiality is 
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divided into wards, eacli elector lias only one 
vote for may 01 ', IniL lie in ay vote ror aldermen or 
councillors in alt tlie wards in wlncli lie owns 
suHieicnt property. 


5. Municipal Officers. 

- The ollicers of a nnuiicijial council are the 

’ “clerk,” wlio keeps the hook.s, rcc<irds a no 

'? . accounts, the “ treasurer,” who receives and pays 
out the money l>elonginp^ to the municipality, th's 
Ife;', “a.ssossor” and “ collector ” of the taxe-s, and 
lastly the y‘auditors,” who cNuinine all the 
receipts and c. v penditnres of the nmnicipalicy 
and make an annual report as to these matters. 

6. Council Meetings. 

The “Munieijial Act” provides tliat tlie riiot. 

‘ meeting of a newly elected coiuual shall be licl'l 

f ' at 11 o’clock in the morning at the socon i 

>'/ Monday of January, or on .some day theivaftin-, 

lint the council itself decides wheii and lu/W 
* often it shall meet after this first occa.'^ion. 

The head of the council (mayor or reevr) 
’ ' jire.sidi's as (liairinan, and secs ilinl busiin ss 
‘ is L'onducted in un. ortierly v'ay. If tlio mayor 
^ ' (or reeve) is not present at a nieeting, a ebairnuu- 

* 

I 04; 
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appointed for the occasion. The mayor (or 
reeve) votes as an ordinary member of council, 
and, if the number of votes is equal, the quc.stion 




is coi'sidered as decided in the migative. 

.V (jouncii linds it convenient to choose perma¬ 
nent committees for tlie year to have charge ot 
•sdcli matters as, for example, tlie municipal 
finances, tiio public works, the markets, police 
.'.nd fire protection. These committees act as a 


sort of executive iu their particular departments, 
making reports to council and carrying ont its 
(.lecisions. Special committee.s are also appointed 
as rerpiired, for the consideration of any impor- 
laut matter. The rules for 'the conduct of 
Inisincss in municipal councils are, n.s far as 
f ircumstances permit, the .same as tlio.so iu use 
iu the House of Oonimons and the Hou.se of 


..'vssemblv. 

7. By-Lawc. 

..Viiy legislation passed by a municipal council 
has the name of “by-law.' In order to have 
force, it- must Itc niidcr the seal rif tlie munici- 
jn>.til>, ami V'c signed by the bead (mayor or 
veeve) or by th.: cliairman of t-be meeting at 
ii uh it was passe:l, ami by the clerk of the 

inu'iicl:-"hty. 
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The subjects regarding wliich a niunieipal 
couucil lias power to legislate ai-e carefully 
explained in the "Municii)al Act” of the 
province, and form a very long list which it is 
not necessary to give here. In general, aws^-- 
tln’ng tliat concerns the municipality, and is liot 


otherwise provided for by the statutes of tlu! 
province, is uinlcr the control of the municipal 
council. 


8. Municipal Taxation. 

In order to meet, the expenses of municipal 
government, the conncil impo.ses a direct fax 
upon veal property and income in the munici- 
[vdity. As a tir.st step, it is necessary to 
determine the value of every man’s property 
and tho amount of all incomes that arc taxalh: 
Theie fore, an ('fiiccr, called the “as.sess(n',' 
makes an estimate in (U'cry Ctise and records it 
in a document |{no\\ni as the “ a.ssessment rol’. ’ 


Shice the amount of taxe.s v.hich- the owner 
will liHve to pay depends on the assessed valuri 
of hi.s property or the assessed amount of his 
uicoine, it is importciiit tliat the work of 
^alnatioi; shall be hiirly and uceurdtcly dom . 
Il'nico there is a period allovved for appeal 
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tlie vjilue set Ity tJie nssessoi*. 
eonio betbeo a “cDurtof revision.” 


A 


[n 


eitic.s, tiiis court consists of tln-ce nienii^ei.s. 
One lucniber is appointed by the council, one is 
chosen by the nuivor, and the fliird is tlie 
'•ofiicial. arbitrator,” or referee, who is a judicial, 
oflicer appointed by thi*. provliicial goverinnent 
for certain cities to liear all cases of arbitration 
in which the municipality is Concerned. Whei’O 
tlieie, i.s no oHieial ar))itrator, tlie tljird )neml>er 
i.s the .-herilf of the county to which tlie city 
brlongs for judicial purpuscs. in otlier innnici- 
jialiiies the court of rcvi.sion consi.st.s of five 
t.>f the lueinbers of the council, ff dissalislicd 
V ith the decision of the (;ourt, a ratepayer may 


•* appeal to (he judge oi’ rho county. 

On the asse.ssment of the municipality the 
oouneii fi.vi’s each year a rate of taxation wliich 
ii consider v.ill yield mioiigh revenue to pay 
nnndeipal cxpen.ses including tlie eonniy lax. 
rhi.H rate i.'^ generally statcil as beii:g a certam 
number of mills in the dollar. A mill is the 
.>!H'-th )Us;)ndtl) oarl of a dollar. Thus, if taxe.s 
coibd be <o !ov.' a.S one mill in the didlar. r 
pei'.aai, with ].roperty assessed at .'•d,O()0, would 
pa.v onr dollar jo taxes'. 
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9. Exemption ft’om Taxation. 



But it must be noted that there arc certain 
kinds of property and certain kinds and amounts 
of income that are exempt from taxation. The 
list is briefly as follow.s; (1) property owned by 
the crown or reserved for the Indians, (2) 
cluirclies and churchyards, (2) univer.sitics, 
colleges and schools, {4) municipal halls, court- 
housc.s, jails and hospitals, (5) public roads and 
s(iuarcs, (t)) municipaX property, (7) pubbe p.irks, 
(8) prisons and reformatories. (9) industrlrd 
farms, housc.s of refuge and asylums, (10) 
pi'operty of children’s aid societies, (11) funds 
of Friendly Societies, (12) properly of pii]>lic 
libraries and literary and scientific soc.ietie..s, 
(id) salaries of tiu^ governor-general and the 
lieutenant-governor, (14) Ihe pat' or pension of 
any soldier or olfieer of the imperial army or 
navy, (15) a faianer’s income from his farm, 'J'51 
manufacturing and farming machinery, except 
that of public service corporations, ^tich as 
railway eompanie.s, gas companies:,, etc., (17) 
dividends from a com})any whoso incoinc i? 
subject to taxation, (18) dividends from toil 
roads, (19) a person’s yearly inooinij up to :i?br.C0 
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in cities and in towns, and to 81,^00 in otliei* 


municipalities, if lie is assessed as a householder; 
or a person’s yearly ineonie up to 8600 in cities 


, and in towns, and to ^400 in other municipalities, 
if he is not assessed as a householder, (20) rent 
‘)i‘ other income from real estate, except interest 


on mortgagee. 

10. Statute Labour and Poll Tax. 

Besides the municipal taxes that must be paid 
ill money, there is imposed for the maintenance 
of the roads in the townships a tax which may 
bo paid in hibonr under the direction of a local 
o.'Ucci-, called a ''pathmaster.” This is known 
a.s the “ statute labour tax,” and requires from 
each person one or moro day.s’ work according 
to the a.ssessed value of his property. But any 
f-ne may pay this tax in money, if he. so desires. 

In citie.s, towrus and incorporated villages, men 
over twenty-one ye.u’S of age aivl ander sixty 
must paw an annual tax, known as a '‘poll ’ or 
Ijcaoi tavv, if t hey do not otherwise contribute to 
; he re\(n.ni(' i if the municipality. The amount of 
lids; UvX i.s fixed by the fnimicipal council and 
.•aaiio; • les;-; than r.ne dollar or more Uian Hvo 


% k. 
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y**- 11. BoiTOwing. 

Sometimes, in orclor to euiTy out some expen¬ 
sive public undertaking such, for exampie, as the 
construction of a .system of watcrwork.s or the 
erection of a town hall, a municipal council may 
think it advi.sable to borrow money instead tif 
defraying the total ex})ense from the year’s 
taxe.s. But before a by-la w to this etlect can be 
tinally pa.ssed, a vote of the ratepayers inust be 
taken as at an ordinary election. No person 
IS admitted to the })oll, unless he is an owner <.'f 


property or a tenant under lease who pays taxes 
auil who.se lease covers the period for tvliich the 
'innnicipality is inciUTing the debt. A ratepayer 
may vote in all the luunhn'pal wards in which ho 
has the nece.ssary (pialifictition.s. 


12. The County Oou-ocil. 

A county council i.s c.oni])osed of the roeve.s 
and dcjmty retnes of (he towns, village.s and 
town.ships within the county. In a viilago or a 
rownship the reeve is, as wo Iwvc leanu*-,!, the 
oldof otliocr of tlic municipality. In a town .a 
special member of the council who is also c alled 
“"'’ 'VO,” i.t: elected by a general vote. J'hc number 
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of deputy reeves of a municipality depeiuls upw 
the nunibei’ of elector.s wliose names are on tli4 
last revised voters’ list for municipal elections.' 
When there are between one thoasand and two 
thousand names, one deputy reeve is elected]^! 
when the number of namo.s is between two 
thousand and three thousand, two deputy reeve 
may bo chosen, and, wdien there are more than "''■ 
three ihousand names, the municipality has a 
right to be represented by three deputy reeves. 

In all ca.ses deputy reeves are chosen annually 
by a geuerul vote of the electors. Tu a village 
or a town.ship, the numher of members in the 
municipal council is decreased by the number of 
deputy reeves elected. But, :u a towm, the 
council mei’t'ly receives such repre.sentativtis as 
additional members. 


The first meeting of a county counr.il in each 
year is held on the fourth Tuesday in January, al 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. The meeting may be 
held at half-past 7 o’clock in the evening, if tl.e 
couacll so decides. The presiding otHccr is culled ’ 
a “ wardrn,” and is elected amm.dly by the county 
conncillofs from among theiusolvcs. 

A county coimcil deals ptirticulurly with 1 ho.se 
ineTtor.s whici) concern inoro than one of too 
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municipalities or the counter as a whole. For 
example, the council lias power to construct and 
keep in repair main roads through the county, 
which are called "county roads,” and to builtl 
bridges over the large rivers. Further, it grants 
aid to education, especially to secondary educa¬ 
tion, and pays the cost ot‘ administering justice 
in the county and maintaining the court hou.se 
and jail 


For the jun’iioso of meeting expenses the 
council levie.s a tax on each municipality not 
separated from the county. The amount of this 
lax is based on the assessed value of the real 
property within the limits of the municipality. 
Tu order that all may be treated fairly, cure is 
taken that the assessments of the municipalities 
shall be ])htced a.s fiu- as imssiblo on an enual 
l<a.sis. For this purpose the council appoints 
" valuators,” wdfo estimate tlie value of certain 
lumls in each nuinicipaHty and compare their 
own valuation with that of the asscssoi- as 
recorded in the assessment roll. If ilie two 
< stimates are nearly equal, no change i.^ m.ule. 
But if ix considerable diheiviuto ii odserved. tin- 
valuator.^ calculate the percentage of uifferenco 
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:Iiat exists betu’eeu tlie two estinmtes, and 
inerciise or lessen tlie assessment of the munici¬ 
pality by the same percentage. Each year 
afterwards, when the council proceeds to levy the 




county rate, it mahes the report of tlie valuators 
the basis for tlie equalization of the municipal 
assessments, Tlie work of valuation need not 


be done every year, but it is usually I’equired to 
be done at least once in every five years. 

13. Board of Control. 

The cities of Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and 
London liavo a form of govenmient somewhat 
unliko tiiat of the other miinicijiahties of the 
ltro\'ince. The most important diftcrcnco i.s lo 
be found in the fact that they possess a ‘‘board of 
control, ’ consisting of four members and forming 
with the mayor the “executive” of the council. 
The boanl, like the mayor, i.s elected by the whole 
city. The aldermen, on the other hand, are 
elected by the various wards, d'he umuicipal 
(dcctiops are hold on Xow “'ear’s Day. Moniina- 
tit n.s take place on December 2drd. 


14 The Oity of Guelph. 

Tin, city count il of Gm Ipb is composed of 18 
aidciu’mj eketed by a general vote. Etulj 
aid(" n!;m liold ^ oflieo for tlirce years, and it is so 
arranged that, six are elected eueli year. Thy 
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fiayor i.s not elected l)y llio i)eoplo l)ut is cIjoscu 
each year by the aldonnen from among tbeni- 
selves. Tlie city clerk is a meiul)er of all com¬ 
mittees of the council, with the right to take part 
iu the discussions but without the right to vote. 
He has the duty of keeping the council informed 
as to the financial and other needs of the city. 

15. The Railway and Municipal Board. 

The Eailvvay and Municipal Board, which con¬ 
sists of three commissioners, exercises a geneir.l 
control over municipal affairs in the province. 
For example, it decid<js quc.stions of bomuhu iey 
between municipabtos, ,in<l it also fixes the term', 
in accordance with which a part or the whole of 
one municipality is annexed to anntiicr. 

N'^tes.—A '‘Policci Yillago ’’ is ono 'v^hich is not crougli 
Le iucorpurated, and Tshich, thercfine, remams a piub of ilio lov ii- 
sliip. It w giitiiccd, however, many of tho pov:er 3 oi a 
i)iujjici[mliby, sneh; f'*r cxamplo, as tbo^o of couhtnioting fiidevn!]. •>, 
laying drahiS, iinjiroving the atrecli, prc.viding iighi, and arran;;ui/ 
Hir police jukI firo protection, Threo truBlocs ar.; elect o l aiiiin.'^ dy 
to manage the affairs of tlio villriij*.. Tlie taxes arc collecltuv hy tho 
township, hut the rate is d-xed hy blio t riMtecM. 

“Ileal Property” include? land, ir.-tv, minea, huildinvu ."id 
machinery (except the rolling stock of a railway). 

“Incoiuo” includes all such prolit ov gain ns wages, nalary im I 
fees, and ?11 iu<ere.- 1 ,dividends x^rofits fr.mi any roarco v'iiatevtT* 

“JiU 3 inc .->3 Assessmeni.” A person airrying on a buala-.s la 
at; teased for an ranount which is caloulatud Ot, a cert ain xier'eia.«gu 
on the a«!‘Jijasod value of the hind and i)uiUliag- occupied or 
ddm pcroonl'i^e v/iiics wiili tho kind of hc.siuor.s, hub in nn far** 
inry tho amount oc the asscasnu'iib bo loss than 8 oviio dtt 

of hu'iiiioL'i aro o\c.»ipt frnin t.v?cr,i:«in. 
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By-Laws.” (I) liVlien a by-la\7 is submitted to a vote of the 
ratepayers for tito purpose of ()orrowing in order to give a bonus or 
lead money to a railway or waterworks coni])any, one third of all 
tJic ratepayers who are entitled to vote, a.s well as c. majority of 
those WHO acturdly c.ast their ballots, must givo their assent before 
tho by-law can h.a'’u foreo. But (2) if sucli a b^ -l;uv is for the 
purpose of graiuing aid to a mamifact.iring company, three-fourths 
of oil the iiennhers of tho council and two-thirds of all tho eleelors 
who v.ite on tlie by-law must vote in favour of it, (3) If tho by-law 
i.! for granting a bonus for tho promotion of iron-works,-rolling 
nails, work.s for re.lning or Binolting ore or for tho establishment 
oi gram elevators, <..r in .aid of a beet sugar factory, tbo assent of 
oue-tlurd of all the persons outitlej to vote, as well a.s of a majority 
of iho.se voting i.s neecss iry a.s in tho ca.so of (1). 

Tiic cO'.ncLl of ciry or a town m.ay apjioint an nsse.wmeut 
eommi ononer, wi.o, acting with tiio mayor, npixnrU the as.sescoia. 
All these oiTicors logoilior form .a “bo.-nd wf nssesioiii.” 

In tho “T.-rrit.,rial Distneto” tho ii.lmbitents of any „ui-voyed 
r..wnsliip or unsurvoyod regif.n of suitable area. har’'ng a nopuh.- 
lion of at least 100, may organize i.hemselvc.s into a lowiiHhin 
:iiuiucii.aliiy 

Qi’LSTIONS. 


_J. i,v tl)0 n;>,ino of your municipality f Wiuit 

kind oi inuui'.’lpaliLy i.s il 

2. How ni/UiV 7ji(3nil;ors of council lira tlion* ? Is your 
iruniciprlity dividnd into v-uuh? \y\io is mayor ov jcc’. c? 

y. vMiO arc entitled to lia\'c tlieir nrmc.s p\accd on fclio 
voters' list 

4. \/hijn do nominations /ind take plarc iu 

y 0 (I I in u n ic i p n ! i ty ? 

n, W hQM'o tin; officers of your imnuclpality ? 

(>. 'Vhi'U nro council ujceting.s ir-ually lu If] ? Nume 
^ t 10 conrnitr es. 

Vb.i is (i,e raro of taxaticn ? V.’i i!, {axoB does 
yovr ‘ llmr pu \* ? 


< i’.i* U hOTlC 

hyr. ‘.r 


Icnn.lH of i.u-uperly Mo.i mo free fri 


om 
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TOPIC XIII. 

The Courts of Law. 

1. Introduction. 

We liave been stuilyinj^ tluis far bow tlie law.s 
' are made. Wo wisb now to lenru how t’bcv arc. 

i-.,. 

cniorocd. T]io enforcement of the Jaws is tlic 
'. duty of tlic "judicial’'jiower. We have already 
found what tiio exi'cutive and the le^ii^lative 
I lowers are, and liow they belong to parliament 
arnl the legi.slaturo. C)n the other hand, the 
Judicial power belongs not to parliament Imt io 
certain special boilies called " courts of lavi . ’ A 
Court consists of a judge tvith or without the 
aid of a “jury.” A jury is a gooup of meU; ‘ 
usually twelve in nninhor, chosen for the occasion 
' from the district where tiic sittings of tlic com*t 
ai(} held. The highest courts geneiallv liav- 

L 

. more than one judge and no jurj . 

2. The English Common Law and the Statute 

Law. 

It is necessary to have laws for the many and 
funiplox relations that unite men in our niodei'i' 
civilisation, such as their business relations. 
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and Uieir fnniily 
man lends money, 


w 

and social relations. Tf a 
tlio law lues to .state how ho 


shall .sot about colleoting it, .should the debtor 
not be willing to pay promptly; if he desii’es to 
make a will, the law must tell in what manner 


such an aid can properly bo iDorformed; and, if 
one man speaks ill of another, tho law has to 
declare in how far tho latter may be able to iin.l 
a remedy. 


Oui’ sy.stom of law has not been made in 
a day, but has grown up gradually through f 
the long course of centurie.s, according as various 


customs and precedents became aceojited as j 
fair and just. For judges, in dealing with 
p.irticular eases that came before them, ftdlowed 
certain general principles of justice, and, as a . 
re.sult of their decisions, there lum arisen a gi'oat 
!mdv of law which afiplies to iimmuDvable 
iiuittcr.s. This )a,w, which we havo inherited 
froai EnglanI, we onll the *• Fngli.sh common 
laAV.^’ The common law is at t,Iic toundafiou of 't-i 
oni’ legal sysb.au throughout the T)nmim<,>u 
Ce.'o-cpt in iho Province of Quebts-,). In order • 
!o eh. i.go iho econinon law or make otlier law.s 
to sn.'t -lur (.'wn time and connUy, pailiaiuent 
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(I tlio lof^iislatuj-e are, as wo have soen. 
constantly passing new acts or statnters, and 
tliese form wliat is kjiown as tli(' ‘‘statute 
law.” 


3. Oi’iniinal amrl Oivi^ Law. 

The Dominion Parliament alone can make tlic 
laws that relate to crime and criminals. Tlicst* 
are included under the term "criminal law,” 
which has to do 'with such oflcuccs as murder, 
forgery, theft, etc. Doth Parliament and the 
legislature enact laws that athict property aiul 
civil rights ('fopic 11). TIicmo come under the 
licad of "civil law.” 


4. A Civil Suit. 

Nov, the constiiiitioii of the various (M-urt!:: 
(d’ law, and the poAvcr.s that belong to then;, 
form a .somewhat dilfk'a'dt .subject, so it will be 
better at fir-st lo folloAV the proceedings in two 
snppo.sed eases, and learn in this ineideutal 
way what Avo can about the euurls. 

Let us take lirst a civil .suit. ’We .sh.iU 
suppose that wo wish lo r('cover a cei\.im 
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amount of money that Mr. B. owes us. We 
are “plaintiffs;’ beoausc Ave enter the suit. 
Mr. B. is tlic “defendant;’ because ho is 
delbnding his ca.se. Wc make a brief statement 
of our claim in a writ of summons Avhieli wc 
secure from the proper court, and tliis is “ served 
,(.n” the th'fendant, who has to put in a “defence,” 
that is, give a I’oason Avhy he ought not to pay. 
If tlio defendant Avere not to put in any defence, 
judgment Avonld go “ by default,” and Ave could 
then proceed to collect our account by having 
t]je goods of the (lefcndant seized and sold. 

If the “defence” has been properly entered, 
the suit Avill eome up for trial at tJie next sitting 
of tlie court. Although a person may present 
hi • osvn uise in court, it is nearly always hotter 
to cngcige a lavvyer for the purpose. It is a 
l.sAvytAv’s Imsinoss to IcnoAV tlic kiAv; and no one 
jiut trained as h(;, can possibly bring out so 
wel- he important points and avviid making 
fli-'C tiv us mistakes. A laAAwci is usually con- 
'-'ult''d Iw'ore any suit is brought at all, and 
uK< wcl time to .study the ca-o fully. Therofove, 
c shidl !'a|.,posi that >.ve have engaged the la.AV- 
MM', Mr. X. J'ho delnndaiil has engaged ]\Ir. Y. 




the day of triai comes, onr case iiiay 
not be the first one called. Perhaps the judge 
may not roach it till the next day. -But al. 
last it is ealleil. Our lawyer, or “counsel,” opon.s 
the case by stating what our claim i.s. We arc 
asked to take our jdace as witnesses and gi\e 
evidence. We are sworn “ to tell the tndh, tlie 
wliole trntii, and nothing but the truth.” Then 
by (jne.stions our counsel leads us to t('ll all .ve 
kjjov' about the circumstances and the nature 
of the claim. After he is dojio, the dcfeudant'.s 
counsel “cross-questions” ns, that is. asks us 
further que.stions, intending to bring out any 
point that is favourable to the defcmlant s 
.side. 

Tf there .arc other ]torsoiis l)csi<les our.seive.-« 
''.vho know anything alx'Ut the. inatti':’ thev li.ivc 
been ordered to attend the court, a id arc now 
sworn, fpiestioned and cross-questioned. When 
our witnesses have all been heard, the defend,uit 
a)id his witnesses Hrol^^vorn and give thei;' 
evidenco in the same way. 'riien the lawyo-'^ 
sum up tlio evidence as a whoh', »‘,(.ch emphu 
■'^i c’ng the points that in iiis opiiiion laAonr lii^ 
side. 
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itli this the case i.s concluded^ and the judge 
gives hi.s decision at once, or he “ reserves ” the 
'"Juatter for fuller study, and the decision is given 


Sl 


later, Tlie side that loses usually pay.s the co.sts 
''f the trial, although this is not so invariably. 
It the lo.ser is not satisfied, he may “appeal’ 
, 1.0 a higher court. But appeals are expensive, 
and are not usually taken unle.ss there is 
good reason to hope that the decision ot tlio 
hig’her court will be favourable. 


5. A Criminal Case. 

Ivct us noAv follow' the course of a criminal 
r;uo in the courts. We shall suppose that a 
t^iDvdor has been committed. An officer, called 
the “coroner,” looks into the matter and ilecides 
that it isi necessary to hold an “inquest,” or 
imiuiry. Ho then summons a jury am! has 
vvitvinsses called, sworn, and questioned. After 
this the jury gives its “verdict,” or opinion, as 
t<. itow ihe mnrdej-ed man met his death. If 
ili'o jtirv is reasonaJdV ccriain as to who the 
■cuilty is, it c.haiges him with the 

frill K*. 

I’Jii- ].. rson is iIk-.u avrostod and brought be- 
rore.a k'c.d m;igisl-atc. Tbc magf>trate maybe a 
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jiistice of tlic peace,” who ia a sort of inferior 
judge appointed l)y the provincial govermnent; 
or, if the crime has occurred in a city or town, 
ho ma}’’ be a regular ofiicer witli the name of 
“police magistrate.” He goes only so far in 
his t]-ial of the prisoner as to satisfy himself 
t'nat a suflicnent case has been “made oiit.” He 
then commits the prisoner to jail to stand liis 
trial at the next session of the criminal court 
in that county oj- judicial di.strict. 

If it ^vere not a case of murder, the accused 
man might be allowed out on “bail” during ibis 
timm A jnisnner is said to bo out on “bail,” 
wVon some persons have promised to st'o that he 
is ])rcseut in court at the proper time or to 
pay a certain sum of niouey as a hue. Thit <i 
man accused of so serious a erimo a.-! muvdo)’ 
must sbiv in jail till l.ho court talojs up liis case. 

There i.s .a lawyer appointed by the province 
to .arrange -br the pr(^pcr trial of jrersmis 
accused of crime. He is called tin' “county 
crown aitovnoy,” and ho prepares tlu' e1uir.c‘ 

■ ig.iiiist the prisoner, 'which i.s laid before i.i)o 
• gr.md jury” at. the session,of the crhuiu.il 
cue,It-. This jury floes not tiy flu^ pacscncr. iif 


eft'- 
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Tnorely examines the evidence against liim, and 
decides wliether this evidence is sufficient Ibi- 
sending him for trial. If it decides that tlie evi¬ 
dence is not suhicient, the accused is set at liberLy. 

Eiit if it cuncindes tliat the evidence is 
sunieient, it i.s sai<l to bring in a “true bill,” 
and the accused must go for trial befoi-e a 
"petty juiy” {that is, little jury). This jury is 
' oii(‘ .specially cho.sen foi’ his case and consists of 
twelve men. Hcfore he can be declared guilty 
or innocent, all the twelve men Inue to .agree. 
If the jury cannot agree on a verdict, it is 
di.smis.scd, ami the trial ha.s to begin aaain 
before a mnv ,jur\. 

'When the prisoner is brought into the court, 
the clnrge again.st him is read to hijn, and lie is 
asked to .say whether lie is guilty or not guili.y 
of the crime. Usually he will say that he is 
‘ nut guilty.” Then the members of the petty 
jury (v.liieli has been alrearly rcfcrrcHl to), are 
cboM’ii fic.m lists furni.shod by tlie sberifk 
J^oth the pro.seciiting counsel and tlie j»ri.souor’.s 
coun.sei lia\o the right to oldeet to ajiy juror, if 
it is ihoiv'Jit that ho may not act I'rdrly either 
from su)rposed frieiclship or supjjosed enmity 



towards tlio prisono', or IVotu some otliei' 
oaupo. 


After the jury lius l)ecn chosen, the trial Itegins. 
Proceedings reticinble in a general way those 
alreaily described in civil suits. At the close of 
l.ho a.(ldresses of counsel for each side, the judge 
sums up the case for tlic jury, carofull} stating 
what questions tltey Jiavo to d.'cide. In a case, 
()f murder it may bo that the jmy will have, 
to decide wlielhei- the accused person is actually 
the guilty one, and, if he is, Avhether ho conr- 
niitted tlic murder wilfully or did it. wiiilc 
trying to defend Idrasolf against attack fi’Oiu 
tho murderofl man. 

The jury then retire and discuss the case 
among tliomselves, until they' come to a decision. 
Then Ihev all j’otiirn to the conrt room, aiui 
their leader, called a. “ foreman,” announce.' 
whether thoy liave foimd tijo prisoni.T ‘•guilty’' 

* (tv •’not guilty.” I’ho judge, in aC(‘ordance with 

I the verdict, (uther sentences the piisuiier or 

ir- allows him to go. 

; s. In c/i.se there, is any important }'oo\t of law 
involved, an up])oa1 may be taken to a higlier 
eoiu't. rntil Ihie app.cal is decided, che '.•tmi' 'O'' 
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is not. c.arvied out. 
serious mistake bus 
may be ordered. 


6 . 


.Sometimes, -wliou some 
been made, a ucav trial 

Pardons. 


The })Owei' to pardon a person convicted of » 
crime r(‘sts with the Govei’iior-Goneral, who aet.s 
on the advice of the Minister of Justice of the 
Dominion. Tf there is good reason for showing 
mercy in a special case, the minister recommends 
to the gr)venior-goneral that the prisoner receive 
n full pardon, or that he he pardoned after a 


certain time. , 

7, Summary Trial. 

Instead of waiting for the regular sitting ot a 
court, a.n accu-sed pci-son may, in the case ol lesser 
crimes, “elect” (that is, choose) to bo tried at 
once before a judge w ithout a jury. In this c .ent, 
the mattfir can bo very speedily dealt- with. 


’ r-n/'lf. 



8. The Ontario Law Oourt.s. 
iiio c-mits of law in Ontario may be bne.lly 
described S' follows; 

1. T'he Supremo Court of Omnno leu tw(> 

UivisjOTis. 

f/r) Tbo Appellate .Division roeeives and 
considers: appoldv against- iho d.eoisions of th<J 
11-gh Court Division. 
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) Tho High Court Division conducts the 
t'‘ial of all nuinner of suits, whether criminal or 
civil, without the limitations of the lower courls. 
Sittings are held by one of the judges at least 
twice ill each year in the various counties ami 
judicial districts. 

2. Tho County and District Courts liold .sitting.s 
at .stated times in tho county and district towns. 
They try cases ari.sing out of contract express or 
implied where tlio amount claimed is m>t more 
than eight hundred dollars, an<l other cases 
where the {unount involved is not more than 
five hundred dollars. Criminal ca.ses, with die 
oxcepiioii of murder and certain other serious 
crimes, also come before the.se cou; t s. 


Tho Division Court.s are held nsuaiiy once 
in every two months at vjtriou.s ■jjlnees in each C)f' 
die counties and juditnal districts of the prov ince, 
excGiifc where they sit weekly, 'l.’hey try suits fm- 
debt vdiere the amount claimed is not more than 
two hundred dollars in eases on jnv>ir,i.ssory noteS; 
or* where the claim is admitted um ei debtor’s 
cgnatiire, otherwise in matters of -‘i.eenunt up to 
oundred dollars, and for damaues wiioro the 
amouiit i.s rmt more than sixty dollars. 


V. 




C.VNADIAN CIATICS. 

The judges of all courts arc appointed and 
paid by the Dominion. Tlie chief justice of 
Ontario is the presiding judge of the Appellate 
Division of the Supremo Court of OnUirio. 

9. The Supremo Court of Canada. 





I* 



:sr-' 
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Besides the courts of the provinco.s tlioro are 
those of the Dominion. Of the latter the one 
al»out which it is most important for us to Icnow, 
is the Supremo Court, Tliis court consi.sts of a 
chief ju.stice an<l five otlier judges. Appeals 
may be taken to it from the lu'gher courts of the 
provinces in cases where tlie amount involved is 
over one thousand dollars or wliere tlic point of 
l.iAV involved is an important one. It lias, 
moreover, the duty of intoipreting our constitu¬ 
tion, whenever dillienlties ari.se. The Dominicni 
govcjTimcnt may refei’ any question of the kind 
tu this court in order to secure its opinion 
upon it- 

10. The Privy Council 
Fin.'dly, nl-ovc all the courls of tin over.sen.s 
(tominir ’.s sfand.s a (ioiirt in I'.ngiiind fitiled tl)i' 
‘’Jedioial Committee of tlm Tb'iv^y (.ouncil or 
mol - bvi.dly, th( 5 ‘'Drivy Council.” As may bo 
inf iKsl from tin' name, the judges r>f this 



j 
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iirt are iiieiuber.s of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council in Great Britain (not tlic Privy Council 
foi’ Canaila described uuder Topic V.), and are 
considered to form a division of tiuit ancient 
body. An appeal to the Pi'ivy Council is 
aliened from Ontario only when the case in¬ 
volves a sum of not less than foin' thousand 
dollars, a very imjKU'tant point of law, or the 
nndorstanding of a provision of tho constitutioi;. 




-Tlie “uhoriir" is the chiuf oxcoutivo nlficcr of the l.iw 
ill a i i'uiity ov a jmlkifil distvicr., who sees that liio HeutoiavH aul 
juilniiiE'nt.s of ilie court arc cirriod out. Ho also sunun'iiiH tluj 
juncH iiml luis ohargo of tho jail. A ‘'constable'’ is an iufcri<,r 
ollicur who mahes arrests, serves sumiooiists or other v-ii.erf. i 
Lite orilcr of a mngistnito, slioriiT or court of la w. A “suniuioos" 
is a writtoii couimaod isKued to a dcfenil.ant or'■•■itneas to apjaar 
bi forc a court. A “ warnuit ” i, a docinueiit •.'iviii.; aiith. rliy tu 
V. person to do a ccriaiu thing. V coinunm vi';e of Mu- wsirant 
ii, .<> give .Pithority to a con.-Ublo to arre.it a person art, used of 
a crime. 

in Uiilai'io Hiere aro ** i*'iui'o^atc OouH .’i * for tbi 'h county. Up y 
jiiripxUctii»n in ull iiiatr.*'rt lolatlng wilid anti ilu 
v.dininiHtration of ihn ohialus ol atCcaccd : .'1*8011;. 


The “ Fixchcriuev Ct>urt of OfiiBidH.” This is a c-oerf. of tUo 
’Di.tniinion coiisinting of one jutlgo whorcHkloi at l 3r. n . 

iui’if:*licu« n in all claims against *hc (yruwu ar v, aii m « .u. n 
roiatiii'C in copyright and Irado iiiarA, jdthough in ropu* of l.o 
Vibtcr ciispfl thb Ki^'h C«>nr' of has ’d.-.' iur; Ldioii. 'Up 

advantage of procucdinL; hi fho TlN’aK.puur ’h lii.tb od 

arc Cliff ret/ddo iliroti^liont ilio don, lur* ’-s th* - 

t’i«' High C'ouit riro liiiiiio*'’ i'- t nirrin. Tho ],n--dL!iL,; ju:l • -I'd 
iho ditlcrout paiLa of tho Donuinon from luno to l.-ino to tr * 
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The “Miirifcinie Court of Ontario” is a brancli of the Exchofiuoi- 
Court, .•mil hfiii jiirifctUction to try «».‘'08 rotating to shipping. Tliu 
]<iO!il Jiiilgo thereof resides in Toronto, and gcnorally visits Iho 
County toivns wiiore cases are to he tried. 
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Questions. 








1. Witat ia Iho dilterouco between tho criminal anti 
.the civil law? 

2. Write an account of an imaginary trial in which 
the plaintiff is suing tho defendant for debt. Give full 
particular-'i of the case. 

3. Wlio is the chief justice of Ontario? Of what 
court is lie a judge ? 

4 Who haw the power to pardon a person convicted of 
a crime ? 

6. Name the courts of law of the province of Oninrio. 
Wlio ai'points the judges ? 




f 
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ONTARIO EDITION, 

TOriQ XIV. 

Education. 

1. The Board of Trustees. 

All pnjDils wlio road this liook will uo douht 
like to Icarii a little about the schools, colleges 
and universities of the j^rovnice. If you liappen 
to live in the country, you will ]>robahly attend a 
bchool where there is but one teacher. If yon 
live in a town or city, it is likely that you M'ill 
bo a pupil in a lai’ge .school where thci-e are 
several teachers. Ayiicther your school is lavgn 
(■r small, it is numagod by a Board of IVustccs, 
which a]»points your teacher, paj.s lii.s ralaiT, 
and attends to the building and repairing of iho 
.school hoase and rhe cai c of the .school inojicrly. 
Tl.e onicors of the board are (ho “eliaii-inan," (ho 
“.secretaiy ” and the “ treasiu’m’. ' The last t\\.. 
may bo tlio saiuo person, who is then called 
the “secj'etary-treasurer.’' Two aulitors arc 
appointed cacli year io cirrlify to the correctness 
of the. accumits of a rural school Elsc wlicro 
school rtccoiuiis are exanhnod by the innnicipal 
auditors. 
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2. Public Schools. 


Each townsliip is divicled iiito .scliool section.^, 
and your .scIkjoI, il' you li^•o in the connlry, is 
in one of these .sections/'' If you, live in a 
vi'laue, town or city, school allair.s are under ilie 
control of a board of trustees, wIjosc jurisdiction 
extends to the .limits of your municipality. 
Your school in either case will l)o a public 
.scli(;ol. Ihmian (’atliolics may have schools for 
thcms('!ve.s, and these arc culled ‘‘.sc])arato 
.schools.” 


3. Elections. 

In a rural section the board of tru-stees 
consists of fliroc members. They are elected at 
a public .mof'ting of tl)e ratc'payeys, nhich h, 
hc/d every year mi the la.st W“duesday in 
I >oeen:bei‘. .V diairman and a secretary for tlu' 
I'Ceasion ai'O cho.sen by tliosc ])re.senl.. Voniiua- 
tions aic made a,s in an ordinaiy public mocHujf, 
a mover and a .seeonder being-ns piircd in each 
case If no more pcrs'jiis hiv. noininated than 

iru iblielibd .'invwlh TO ill HcV/ [JOrtioH : of tluj 
Piv 11;'' ’.un rlidM^lj rlio only i-Hc'iy .sotll.vl a’ld 

j’ U' k .>od. if litru arf’ r. rtnfhoirri.b nu!ul>L*i <4 fninib - to ^ 

M :.b • rmiricr- *h dividid i ilo l^i.viisliipd, t|-, * tov’h l.jp^ 

ui Rdr.Vi ’p‘o iped ij^fo Oo iiit lc“ u ’ ^ ho locuiir lni( min .sctlJint. 


eve are vacancies to be filled, tbe cliairn: 
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declares them to be didv elected; But sliould 
l.hcre be a greater number of nominations, a vote 
,of the mooting is taken to decide the election. 
If any two ratepayers so desire, a poll must be 
held, and the vote of each ratepayer be recorded 
in a poll liouk kept by tho secretary of the 
meeting. 

Kach trustee holds oHic(' for three years, and 
it is so arranged that, utulor ordinaiy cinaun 
stances, <mly om? trustee is elected eaeu yea • 
Y^^len the school section is lirst formed tlic 
three trustees ai'c nece.ssarily elected .at the same 
lime. Tho person who is nc niinated first, or, in 
tile case of a ]'>oll. the oiu'- who receives tl e, 
higliest nnmlicr of votes, is considered as elected, 
for three years, the one who is nominated second, 
or, in the case of a i)oll, the one who obtains tlio 
i*ext highest nmnber of votes, as clecteil for 



two years, and ho who comes third in tla‘ ('rfh. 


of nuniinalion <n’ at the poll, as oheted l(>r one. 


year. Ikmseqnently, unless a trustee dies or 


resigns his ollii-c lieforo the close o1 his term, 
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f, liowevcr, you live in a city or in a town 
that is divided into wards, tiie board of trustees 
for your school will consist of two trustees for 
. , eacli ward. The trustees hold office for t^vo 
>eaa*s, but it is arranced in the case of these 
f wards, a.s in tliat of school sections in tin' 

country, that, under ordinary circumstances, tlierc 
I .shall bo only one trustee elected each year for 
each ward. At tlio beginning when the two 
trustees for each ward must be elected at the 
same time, it is decided by lot at Mie first- 
meeting of the board after the election, wbicli 
one of the ti-ustees .shall lie considered as elected 
An- two yeans and which for one year. In a 
town or an incorporated village not ilivided into 
vv urd.s, the mmiber of triisteos is six. They liold 
' ffico for two years and, under ordinary eircum- 
" sianccs, three are elected oacli yi'ar. Cmi the 
occasion of tlio frst election it is necessary l.u 
•bacriume b}" lot wliieb, three .shall lu ld olfice for 
t.wo years, and whidi for one j caj-. 

I'-,Lial1y tlit^ inisrecs are elected by linllot at 
tlu' .sKiiio time and in tlio sumo way a.s die mayor 
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(oi reeve) and the uldeinien (or c(>unci11oiis) of 
the invinicipality. Should an ni'han school dosire 
to retain the system of open voting, its in a rural 
section, a meeting of the ratepayers for the 
nomination of candidates is hold on the last 
Wednesday in Deceinhev, and should a poll he 
demanded, the voting Udees ])laec on the fiv.st 
\¥ediicsday ii^ Jamniry. 


A school trustee mnst be a Tlrilish subject, i.'f 
the full age of twenty-one years, and a vesidem 
ratepayer of the section or of the munici}>alil\, 
or a farmer’s son living on his father’s or 
mother’s farm. 

4. Ooneolidated Schools. 

In oi'dor to make it pu tsible for childron to 
obtain a better educivtion than can be givcm in 
the ordinaiy ungraded school, two or im>ro 
imiglibouruig school sections may unite fo form a 
consedidated school section and establish a cen¬ 
tral grailcd or “eonboliilatod school. ’ Whercv''r 
the children need to go along way to rea.h 
the schooL the board may provide means of 
conveyance. Each originiil sredon elects 'I'' 
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ruttees sopai’ately as before, aud tlie trustees of 
a)] the seetioDS incJuded form the board of the 
fioiisolldated school. 


5. The Inspector. 

Besidiis Iluj teacher and tlie trn.siecs of your 
“■ ;5cliooI, there is an ofliccr who is appointed, ' 
.subject to the approval of the Minister of 
, Education, bv the comity council, or by the ' 
board of tru.sU'es of your city or town, if the 
lulter is separated from the county for municipal 
‘ purposc.s. Ho is the scliool “ inspector ” and ha.'' 

tlu) oversiglit of all the .schools in a certain ' 

^ di'^'ttict Vrliich consists of a whole covmty, a part 
y ot a county, or a city or a town as the ca.se may 
b(c His duties are many and im])orrant. He 
must visit regularly tho schools in his district, 

. xnminc the work of tlu! teacher and sehol.'iis, . 
Moe whetlic)’ the school b’,iil'ling.s are. kei>t in 
' })ro[)i;i’ repaii', and fiml ont whether cvciytlvng 

V tlmt i.-, ic({nired by tho iJopartmont of Education ‘ 

' is lidiig <lou(t lie iuusi. ai.so niake lUi anuual '• 
r' I'Oit, of the Hcliool.s to the Hepartmant of 

Euia.'atic;" i 
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The Department 


of Education. 


The Depci.rtnient of EducaLiou, with a respon¬ 
sible jniiiistcr at its head, is hi supr^'nio cniitroi 
of the schools of the province. ..Vsslsting the 
ininistor are the Deputy Miui.ster and Ihe 
Sn])orintcndent of E<lucation. Tlie snpcrni 
tendent has,, subject to tlie Minister of TMlucation 
and the acts and I'cgulations, the geuei:'l 
supervision and direction of the public, liigh 
and se[)arate schools, the training institnlioiii, 
and educational alfairs of the province. 


7. Support of the Public Schools. 

In order to assist in meeting tlio c.tpcnsos ot 
the I’ui-a.l public schools, the Icgislattiro provides 
a sum of money out of which there is paid i.> 
each seclioii certain gi’auts. Those grants ;ne 
based on the asse.ssuient of tiio sooiion, Ihu- 
amount of die teacher’s salary, the teacher's 
e.crtilicato and years of experiemro in teaching, 
and the crpiipmt'ut and a.ccomnioordions'^ of tliO 

*Un(lr'r ilio h. of itccommod.'itions iu'a iridhulod nuiUlin /s^i 
f'n Liiuls, c!jv d-rooins, 1)1: okltoarils, 

ilation and v;nt(ir 8U])ply. 
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•e may also be a special gi-aiit of 
tea dollars or less to tbe .scliool libraiy. 

In addition to the money that is voted by the 
leaislatiire, rural school sections receive from 
tlicir county council a sum at least equal to the 
legislative grant on the equiiimeut and accom¬ 
modations, t 

Further, if the average assessment of tlic 
.-/diool sections incliuled in a township is under 
tbirty thousand dollars, the township couudl 
nm;-t grant one hundred and fifty dollars for the 

^Tlio ftssoasiiioiit vj tho averat'o of tho in a bownsliip, no 

matter >vhat their fiizo may bo. This ia obUinod by dividing tiio 
to^al ;U 5 se 2 smonL of the tor-Tiahip by the nnmber of achool sections 
in it Sop.'trnto Bchools are included as sections in this calculation. 
’A iicio > he »o 30 ssiijeutj thus equalized ia iindor $30,ODO for a school 
section, tho legishitivo grant baaed upon it J9 largoab (S30). Tlio 
giant 014 the tojohor’a s.al»ry is forty per cent, up a salary cf six 
hundred dollars por your. But it is provided that no grant shall bo 
given t'xcopt on th.it amount of the teacher's ealaiy iu exocaa of 
cc!' am s pecified nums which range f' om ^100 to ?i00 in accovdaiiro 
«‘th the a.ricdHraciit of the section. In the <ta!30 of the toacher'a 
Cpidliiicanons au 1 o.^perience, the highest grant, forty dollars, is 
when tho Unchtir holds a hist-clais certificate and has taught- 
iit Inast five yenm, 

*''ti)ut of "he comb'’■ ed sum of tho Icgi dative and tlic ctiuuty 
giao'';! oTi nml accommodationn there ia paid to each 

rural school sv,ouon ten per cent, of the vr.iue of il:i equipment, and 
ai f .rtain Lfr.uit based o the cliaracti r f t its uccomniodutiofig. | , 
iUv 10*^5 or 4 iiC ti’Q anumnt giv<;n is nob mure than $20, and i". 

^ not m^ro thru 030. unless or more tcachora '''o 
mi> ioyc.l r 'he school. 
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payment of each teacher's salary. But it the 
assessments arc thirty thousand dollars or more, 
the sum for this purpose must he three hundred 
dollars. When an assistant teacher is employed 


ill any school, the amount payable in such case 
is one hundred dollars and ttvo hundred dollars, 
respectively.* 

What money is required for each school in 
addition to tho grants from ihe legislature, the 
county and the township, is collected hy tlu' 
township through a special tax on tho school 
section, the amount of which is fixed by the 
'board of trastee.s. When a largo sum of money 
is needed and it is considered advisa’nlc to 
liorrow, as, for example, when it is proposed tti 
erect a scho'd building, a special meeting of 
the ratepayers of the section must bo called so 
tliiit their ai)proval may be olitaineii. Then, 
at tiic request of tiie board of trustees, the 
townsliip council borrows the moimy for tbe 
si'etii-n. The debt is paid olf in a cerl.iin 

are avor?tgetl for all tho sclioul ill 

tho w;iv already dcsc'ribcd, except ihuh in the rase of the town-hip 
tlio rroparato schools aro nob iiwltuled in iho calculaticu. 
•M. r- >vo)-, th<- tax to provide ilio nn>ney fur paying Iheso ann'uni* 
ia h-viud nu tlio public »chfnd suppuitovs only. A avpBrr-.’vC f'clioul 
aoud ijofc rcooirc a township grant. 
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iiniiinci' of ycsLVB l^y iiioiins f>t o. Icix ou tlic 
ratop:iyei’s of tho sccfion. 

' In\lio case of urljaa schools the legislature 
inakos r. general grant. This is divided among 
tlie various municipalities on the l)asi.s ol their 
pormlation, so that tlie larger a municipality is, 
the larger will he its .shave ^)f the grant. Tlic 
legislature also pays to each urlian school 
board a .spiicial grant which is based on the 
fliialifications and experience of the teaelnas 
employe!!." 

The additional money required for school 
jaiiposes is jirovided by a tax on the ninnici- 
pjiiitv, nhicli is Ictied in the same way as tin; 
other municipal taxes. Wl.en it is necessary to 
borrow mom y, the municipal cuimeil may, o« 
t!u' reipiest of tlic Irustima, either iiroci'cil at 
i>nci‘ t<> borrow It or .submit, the matter to aYCttt 
of ihc. v!itepayt‘rs,t _ 

oxiiin])! •, ’svhiiU ii ti'iiclitT lioWi n. liist-olni H rcrtiUcTu .aitl 
ti... "ir '‘it ,a, live yc'tvi, (111- ijTuIit in, in cii.ii'f', ?*n> i *“■ 

^' 2 * ; Vi’ 1, in villiigoh, ^' 22 . 

- TrSo sUUMaciTil^ Ui tl. to\i rog/ir tlio ^ <>f the spho A. 

ar^ i’ y -liknd only tn ili.ipr* pftrbH nf the prtn'iuco n'lmro Hj tv 
( kv. fMuii'ik/s. l?i Lho dLSirieta t.Hc j/i'aiiU n* »»n tic 
a'l t /oiiOT k' rnlt' In---, r wing tn tlio of tlio ooiinly ^r/\n.. 

•nt.‘ ll’.ij I’-’COfl -.l-y . the -.uttlcr .9 gei‘orou» help v.'itli 
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Separate Schools. 

’,! ' Cn accordance' with thcTlritisli Jforth Amcnca 

i Act, Roman Catholics in Ontario arc j)cnnitLcd 
to have separate sdiools. [n order to arrange 
I for the Ibirnation of a separate scltool, a pnl>lic 

, meeting must be called by at k'ast ii^c hcarls 
il fhmilms, hou.scholder.s or freeliolders, who 

y, aro resident Roman Catholics. At. this meeting 
first ti'ustecs .tor the sclu>o] aj’c elected. 

q. the ease of public .-chools, separate’ 

■]i school.'-are of two hinds, mral and nrha.n. For 
mi-al separato .scliooLs the mimhor of trustees F 
d . three, as for rural pnhlie schoohs, ami the) aio 
h , eli'oi 'd in I he fame wa’' 

J I he number o{ t ru. tees for an urban '-’epar de 

■,j sehool i,- the same a^ ff)r a!) uiban imblie. school, 

j I he oleci ion o( Hu. fci'nsh'e:-. lue.v In' hy open ■.'ote, 

’ The. me(d.ing for ihc nomination of e.iiulide!''.- is 

. I'e.Id on the Iasi. Wmincsda.y in Doeembfa-. and, 
a poll is asked for by any candidate or supporter 
:■ o’’ the separate school, voting fakes place on ti.e 

I first Wediic.sda) in Jtuiuiiry. if it' js de.-;if.>ib 

Jd t^e tiii^tccs may t>e elected by ballot at the ' 

g . same, time and in the same way ;is Mu^ ma\o.; 

• .. ‘f»'W-onueiIIor.s ()f the muiiieipali.y. 
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A separate scliool trustee must bo a Iji'iti.sli 
. subject of the full age of t^vcuty-one years, but 
(loos iiot need to be assessed as either tlie owner 
or the tenant of property in the section. 


A rural .<?o])arate school receives legislative 
grants on the same basis as a public school. In 
a similar way the county grant must be**at least 
equal in amount to the legislative grant for 
c([uipmeut and accommodations. What money 
is rc<^iuired in addition to the above grants, is 
proviiled by the township through a sjiecial tax 
on the sopaiute school supporters, the amount 
of ■which is fixed by the board of trustees ol 
the sepanite school. The board may, however, 
eolleot its own taxes, if it so desires. 


i'sny Komau Catholic is permitted to become 
a .supj)orter of a separate school in his neighbour¬ 
hood by giving proper notice, and during the 
time that lie is paying to the separate school, he 
is exempt front public school raic.s. Likewise, 
le. may Avithdraw from the .support of the 
si'pur.vle school by giving notice, and lie then 
become.: liai'lc for taxes for the siqiport of ilio 
public school. 
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Tn tlio case oi' urban scpnnitc scliools tlio 
amount ot the legislative grant a.'isigneil to the 
municipality is divided lietween the jmblic and 
the separate schools on the basis of the a^'erat^e 
attendance of pupils in the schools iluring tlio 
, ]>rcocding year. The additional mono}’^ required 
for school purpo.ses is pro-sided by a tax on the 
si'parate school supporters of the municipulii.}', 
-'•vhicli iiuiy be levied in tlie same Avay as tlie 
other municipal rate.s. The board may, however, 
decide to collect its'own school taxes. 

A separate school board has full power to 
borrow money, Avhen a large amount is required 
at one time. But it mu.st hrst tia.ss a, bv-lav, ■ * 
and have this pnldi.shetl for three wc(d<s in a ■ 
local newspa]tci-. A, separate school is inspeetci, 
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ADVANCED EDUCATION. 


9. Secondary Education :—(l) Fifth Classes. 

The ordinju'^ c .tirsc in Uio public! .school'end,", with 
tlio fonrtii form, fiotn which the pupil inny proeood to a 
h:^d) f,choc)! oi- II colleoii'tc iiiHtifciue. JJut gcmu-ally, 
where tlierc no Iiigh school clo.se at- liand, and there 
are puj)ilM v.bo wisli to go fui'ther in their .studies, the 
work of l.]te fifth form i.s taken up in the publie school. 
Specini oijuipinent for toaclnhig elementary .science and 
some other subjects must be procured. 

.Since .a fifth class i.s considered to be a part of the 
public rcljool, it receives its shar. of the public school 
yi.ints. Ju addition it is entitled to a .'<j)eeiul legislato e 
etant, which i.s liigbcKt wlieri there are two teacliei ■ in 
the schotil and the princi2)al tea.ehes tio clas.ses below (i'o 
fourth. Filth classes are inspected by the imspector of 
[uiblic stdiool.s. 

(2) Continuation Schools.* 

If ilieve liappen to be pupils wlio wisli to ^nirsiie still 
more advanced .-ludie.s ibun tim-se of the tlfth cl i‘s, tin; 
ro.irit of trustee.s may ojicn one or more rooms, engage a 
leaeber or te.acliev;<, and provide tmitable ei|ui].'meiii.. 
Sucli higl;er classes arc known as “ Continuai ion 
fs'boole." 'rbeir work is .similar to that of the U.wer 
;hi]ti mi' Idle Hclmol divisions of <he bigii .schools.^ In 
runvl seetioJiM a good deal of at tout ion is pnni to 
el'-jnoiitary agriculture a.nd horticulture. 

" »ti- oil'*'! I'joaftlh po rfaintj pD\^<n■ an fjoln'-jl 

b ill'^8 U) ’ll fif'-li clufttaJB and uoiitin’mtiuii i^cliooU. 
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ihe case of these scliools there is a special loi^islatiN *. 
i.n’ant. This is lowest wlieii the tiiae of one teacher Is 
given to tiie work, and higSiest when the time of tlirco 
toacln'i's is so given. Tlie coraity council must vote «an 
amount at least equal to the special Jegislrttivc grain. 
A continuation school is cojisideied to be a liigh school 
and does not share in I lie public .school grants ivoiii .llio 
legi.slatnro and the county. On the oilier luoid, .i 
cniitimiaLiun school receives the iuwiisliip grant just as 
if it Were a public School. 

These scliooJs are supervised by tlio insjiocujrs of ecu- 
till nation schools. 


(3) High Schools and Collegiate Institutes * 

A “Jiigh .school ” may be established by a county 
council in a nuinicipality that has not less than one 
thousand inhabitants. Siieli a mnnicipality i.s then .said 
to bo a ‘'high school district.'^ In a city, it is ibu 
municipal council that possesses the pow(*r to osfablish 
iiigli .schools. In all cUvSes tlio LieutcnantAiOveriicr-br' 
Council must give Ids approval. 

In a. high .school (hstrief- tlid bt^ard of trustees consist*'’ 
of n.l Ic.’i^it .'ux irombci's. ddireo .arc af.j,Hunted by (no 
niunlclpal council and throe by Ih.e cui ity coamcii. I t 
is so arranged that, under ordinaiy circamst.;me(.'^,dhei e 
is one tru.stee to be apnoinlod by each eoiiiicil eacli yoar. 
In cities and in towns scparalcd from dui county, ihc 
municipal council appoints six trustees, since none are 
a.p])ointcd by i-hu^ county. In this ca.si: two trusreuS 
mnsl bo cbosen cacli jmar by tlie council, 

‘ n tiiiR the v.'eni i iiaiioip.vlit}*’* is not to ha iakru a* 

u }| vonfiii, 
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Where, tliere is a separate school in the iniinicipalily 
the separate scliool board hns the to appoint one 

additioiuil trustr'O for Ihe liij^h scliool, but the person 
?»)»poinLed niui^t not be a separate scliool trustee. Tin' 
public school board has in a similar wny the right to 


aj^point a liigh scliool trustee. Both trustees hold office 
loi* one yCi/r. 


A iiigh scliool trustee must be at least Uventy-oiio , 
y^ai-h of age, and a ratepayer residing in the coniity or 
tlui nmnicipaUty in which the high sch(»ol is situated. 
He is noi allowed to be a nuunber or an ofllccr of the 
county council or the liiunieipal council. 

Tlie (jflicers of a high school board arc the'‘chairman/' 
the “secretary," and the “treasure!*/’ (or tlio “sccriiary- 
ti'ejisnrcr.") The accounts are (*xamlncd by the audiiers 
of tlio municijrdlly in ^iliicli the high school is situated. 

For the support of the high schools, the legislature 
vot;.*sa sum of money out of wliieli is paid to each aclu^ol 
a gi’ant h;»scd on the accommodations, tlio equipment, 
liv/i tln' salan'‘.s of tlio teachers. Jloreover, llio county 
C'umeiJ must pay tt> each liigli school in the county an 
aiiiouiit eijuui to tlie legi.slative grant. If it vrishes, il 
uiay give further assistance, provided that if tl•eal^^ 
laii'ly all the schools in the coimtjx High sclmols i-i 
Lown.^ separated from the county and in citic ' do ml 
of oours!, receive a county grant. 

r.iT.j!:: in .dbui-lanee at a Idgh school may he rcqnii'ed 

fiay fe»:=i. Tu the ca;’e (•!' pupils wlioso parents ]i\e 
vvilh;>i the county but outside of the. higli sclioo! di.sliiH', 
tlio eounfy decaU’S upon the ainounl of U:e fee, whiem, 
liov.cver, must not b^‘ more traa rme dollar jici* month 
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or cacli pupil. The fees to bo paid by tho^>e wliose parent h 
live ^^’ithilx the high school district are fixed by the lugh. 
school board. Pupils atteiidiug a high scliool from places 
outside of the district and the county, may bo asked to 
pay ^v]u^tcvc^ feeis the board thinks proper.*''■ Wlmre tlio 
cost of tl)o uifiintcuanco of county pupils at a higli school 
exceeds tlio legislative grant, and the aiuonrit of their 
fees, tlie county laust pay tlie additional sum. 

What money is rcf|Uircd in addition to the sums that are 
derived from tlie above sources, is collcelcd by the muni¬ 
cipality tlo'ough a special tax on the high school district, 
the amount of wliich is fixed by tlio hnaid of trmtecs. 

Wlicn a sum greater than five liniidred dollars is needed 
at one Hino forpormaiient improvements,uc, for exampl.', 
for the erection of a building, tho purcha.so of groim.la, ur 
the |>rovision of equipment, the tnun’cipal council on the 
reijuest of the high school trustees either may px-octad at 
once to levy or borrow tlie money, or may fi stsulnnit the 
matter to a vote of tho ratepayers of tho district f* r th^nr 


approval. 

Ill order to have a high schoed cliussed as a “ colr.giat^'^ 
institute, * the board must ugn e to provide an excellv. iit 
building, witli all proper nccoiumodation and equipment, 
and to engage at Ic’st four teachers tliat have 
certificates. It is necessary to employ with tlm 
enougli bxichcrs to make it po.ssiblc lo take up the nigh 
school course of study is iV»r as sc.nior mutriealaUon irao 
I hi! universities. The legislative grant to o> coli* gia',*. im 
siitnLe is somewlu:t larger than tho grant to a hig’i srhr ,1. 
The other mv.nis and hies aro e.slimatO'! ni the sauio way 
ae we liavc already’' described in the oiise of higii scii^'O.s 

f'nuT«t. not IjO higher ih.’iu Omj ;ictuai - omm of • i**' - 
IMipit. ar.ii of civing theio ttcr^rjiniaodalion in tV - scluvl, ar.u 7..*^* 
n ji. bn ]. -v, t’fian tho fcoo .id by •/ papila. 
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For hij;!) scliools and collegiate institutes eight coviv.ses 
of study are prescribed, but onl^' the largest schools 
fittenipUo give them all. The couj-.se.s ordinarily pro- 
vid.^d are:—(1) a general couree, intended for pupils 
■vho desire a higher education without special traijiing 
for any trade or profes.sion ; (2) a course for those who 
will afterwards go to a unifersity or enter a profo.s.shjn 
such a.s medicine or law ; fd) a course lor tho.se who wish 
to Ijoeoine teacher.'?. 

Tlio other cour.sc3 are;—i(4<) a course in commcrciid 
suiiiects .such ius bookk'ceping and stenography; (r)") a 
course ill agriculture, inUnded to give .a praclical Know¬ 
ledge of harming and gardening; (b) .a “ inanaal training 
coimsc,” which aims to train the laiud by tiie doing of 
carious kinds of work in sueli materials as wood and 
met.il; (7) a course in “hou.sehold science,” which com- 
1)1 et’oki'ry and ni^cdlewutik a.? wed as a kruiw ledge 
of -oTitilation and nuilters of health; (8) a enrse m 
"arl” which inolude.s the drawing and painting of 
ebJccKi and the making of arti-stic 'I,-signs for vm-ious 
purposes. 

Tlie fOurs«.s arc divided into gr.vdes through winch n 
piijMl Ur: st pa.s.s. These grades arc ilio “lower school,” 
Uie •inid'llc .school,” and the “upper .school." But the 
)Ur' s numbeved from 74) to (8) have not as V'd- bi Cii 
tai.' ' h\ many piijiils heyoiid the lower scho iK 
pr>“’( lit an - ihoit i.s b'S'ig made to encourage more 
;',d. ui'cd wtirk in ngrieulture and iu arl. 

Ilig I !-cbooif. aii-1 collegiate ii.-?tiiutet -ire iiispected by 
'a; liigh : ?hool in«p';ett-ro. 
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10. Boards of Education. 


§ If in a cit 3 ^, town or incorporated village, it is thonglit 

K iulvisaUo, the municipal council nia^^ hn.ve the public 
K' Cichools, jijgh school or collegiate institute, and technica] 
school placed under the nmnageineni of one bodj*. 
ji • known as a "‘municipal board of education.’ The 

incmb'rs ol tjie board are elected at tlic same tiinu and 
1 under the same conditions as the mavor of the muni* 
cipalitv. 'jdiio number of members varies. In a city 
L having a population of more Ilian 50,000, twelve 

I moinbcrs are elected by the ptibilc school supportci.. of 
the municipality, and two m nil ers nre app^entod by tin' 

» fleparale scliool boaj-u, if tluire is a so)>;-r.iio school. In a 
am i!!e]‘ city nine nu'.nibcj*s are elected, and. one is 
api)ointod. lu a town orvdljge sevou are elected, and 
one IS appointed. Where a bo.ud of education of n 
liiunlcipalil^', nob separated from the county, luis ro)ilro! 
c»f a Idgh school, tlie countj^ council appoints tlii'’<. 
additional members undf’r the saiiio conditions as in tl:;; 
case of high school boards. 

Members liold office for t^^0 years. It is arraiige<l 
that half, or iicariy half.-oC the nuuibji* are elected each 
' y' sr, \\ here there is a separate school, apjinini.meiii • 

^ are uiadc eveiy two years. Tlio appoiT)te‘i nicmbi,rs .are 

not alduved to take part in any bu.^in»‘^of tlie board 
(bat conc^uais the public schools oul\^ A board of 
educaliun has t-lie usiuil officers. 

'rhe cit'^ of Toronto is permitted lo chh’.o its board 
o'' td,iw„ation by wards, there being two raunbevs b i 
‘.acli w.-ii’d anil two intunbcrs appcjiuh-rl by the a»’jau«Ue 
boai*'!. 



In a umiiicipality wliore tli‘.?ro is no municipal board 
of education, the high and tlio public school Wu Jh may 
unite and form a eonimon board, known as a “uni(>n 
board of education/^ In tins case no change in tin*, 
membership occui’s. 


i. 


11. Technical Schools. 





There arc in the province certain schools intended to 
proYid(^ a training in tlic sciences and process<is that arc 
us(iful for tlioso working at trades or in factories. Tim 
sciences are particuJarl}^ chemistry and plysics, including 
such subjects as steam and electricity. The prcxicsses 
iire, for instance, tlioso employed in \vooJ ainl metal 
v/orkinirand in the munufachire of goods irom ’'ai'iou.s 
materials, as wool, JjiJes and cotton. In addition lo 
nuinual training, a nnnibGr of subjects included uiah i. 
art, commercial work and household science have nw 
important place. Attention is also given to Engllah, 
anthiiistic and geometry. 


Those **technical schools” as thej^ are called, are 
usually under the mancageinent of the regular hcI'uoI 
bo'irvls. Tlieir number is TxOt gr^nit, b(\eause it is a 
conHidored advisable to liave such work done in c.oniMje- 
lioQ with high schools or collegiate institutes.'* Tim 
grants ore in nil cases genorous. They ai-. 
'-ii.'-'d on equipment, number of tooebers and number td' 
^ hideiiu;. 


A diioctor and .ui inapoctor liavf- tbo sunarvision of 
fecliniofii odiU'.\tiou In ila.- pruvinc-. 


■ ^ ^cct’ou (»(o), eoHihiis (-1), (G), (7) tinil (b). 
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1. Independent and Denominational Schools. 


In addition to tlie schools under tho control of thn 
Departnioub of Education, a nmr.Ler of educational insti¬ 
tutions are conducted either by independent bodies or by 
religious denominations. The most intere.sting of tifosc 
schools from an historical point of view are Upper Canada 
* College (at Toronto) and Trinity College School (at Port 
Hope). Tho former was founded ns a school where hoy.- 
might be prepared for entrance into the University :•!' 
Toronto, and tlie latter was intended to occupy Lh.o same 
' posiiion towards the Univori.U.y of Trinity College (now 
federated with the Um^’C)’s^ty of Toronto as Trinity 
College). 

Schools of this class follow more or le.s3 closely the 
nioiicl of the famous English “public schools,” su -u ...s 
Eton and Bngby. Thus they have residi'occs v iiore th.e 
^ boys li ''0 together in close usaociatioh with the ma.sier ■. 

There are itlso in various cities in the province residential 
' fachools for the education of girls. 


13. Training of Teachers. 

'I'boHO who intend to teach in tiu; public Gch'.mis tab-, 
the teachers’ course to the end of tl o middle school. 
Then, if they pass an examination, they mixy adhii i t ■. d 
a ‘‘noriaal scliool.' Hero they spend n. your and .^eenv' 
tlie special training tiuit is necessary for .: tonchcr i\' 
thev pass the examinations, they are given u bccot d 
ohsH certifici^te." 

* lower gruric of cortifi?.ite, k :• v u ‘‘limited 
e.’itiiicate,” is 'r/int<?d unJtr ceilalu conditiou •, and (Vftur o lliti-’.' 
K ir nal Kclnvol training. It givea permission to ter*ch »>nly in dio 
di -U-joLn rx\‘\ tiie tliiidy .settled purtrs of ths oo-vitic.h It- ig valid i n- 
voaro. 
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Ill or'lor to secure a liighor grade of certificate, a 
student must follow tlie to!iclier.s' course to the end of 
the upper school and pass the prescvihed examinations, 
or ho must attend a university and obtain a degree iu 
arts. He may thou be admil ted to tbc faculty of educa¬ 
tion of a univoi’sity. After attendance ho may obtain, 
on passing the re(pnied examinations, a fn-st-clasg puldic 
scliool certificate, if he is not a university gradnate, or 
])or,h a public school ajid a high school certilicato, ill 
he has a university degToe. 

If .‘t student wishes to obtain the liigliost cluas of 
certificate, he must pursue a special university coui'so 
(c.-ill.d somotiinea an “honour course”) in one of the 
following departments of study, Cla.ssics (that is, Luttn 
and Gieck), Mod-mu Languages, Matliematic.S, Science, 
Science -and Agricnitnre, or Household Science, He is 
ihen adiniftcd !il86”to tlie special courses of the faculty 
of education and, if he p'osres the c.xamination.s, ho 
rocoiwa a specialist’s cevtitiente. This allows^ him to • . 

take diarge of tlie highest classes in a collegiate institute. 

TIio Department of Education prescribes coursos 
whei'oby ep-'cnilist certificates may bo olduiiicd in Art. 

Fli^ sical Culture and the commorcial suhjecis. There is 
alv'j a coui'.se for t.ho.se who wish to qualify as piibi'c 

.ichool imspoctors. Training fur kimlorgavton teachers is - 

ra nvi-kd in two of tho normal scho'ils. 

14. The Uaivereities. 

Sta.-r uUj w 1)0 desire to contii uc their 8tudie.s b i_j ond 
F>e fiocinid'ii y acho ils p-roc O'l to a nniverfaty. Hero 
i.hey nt liberty tci enL< r ovjo of tlio poveral d'ipart- 1 
molds of hLiuI / kne-’.vn as " lacul Important among 
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these is the '‘Faculty’’ oi. Arts/' Tlio subjects in ^lrts 
inclij«.le tllose Avhich do liob directly tram for any of the 
prolessions, but wlucli are suitable for all ulio desire ua 
advanced education. They ;u'c\ for example, Classics, 
Eiiglisli, Modern Languages, Semitic Languages, 
i'olitical Science,^ History, riiilosophy, Jlathcinatics 
and Science. Students ^vllO intend entering professions, 
such as medicine and law, often jlnd it liidpfnl to take 
first a course in arts, because of tho widen’ knowledge 
tliey gain thereby. 


Tlierc ar(3 five universities hi the provincv 


(a) The Univerf?ity of Toronto. 

The XJnivori^ity of Toronto is owned and support'jd by 
tlie PpA'ince of Ontario. Tlic present insticiuiou is iha 
result of the federation of ihreo univereitii^s tlistwcir 
at one time quite iudcpendoib of one anotlnm. The 
•rigina'l universities are now jopre.sentcd by three 
eollf'gps, TJnivcTsity CoHogO (the provincial college), 
Vicl-oiia . CoIIeg'O (Methodist), and Tiiiiity Colh ge 
(F^lmrcli of England). To these has l\^ca Uvlded a b>nrth 
co))*'g<} St. Jfjcliaels (Roman Catholic), not originally a 
■separate iiniversity. 

Tlie work of teaching is divided beivx*03i i'iu colt -hf 
on tlio one side and the university on Uic othon Tlu' 
colleges teach in arts certain buhjects that do nut e 
expensive equipment and labomtovies. Sucli subjri’cs 
‘■•'re Classics, English, Modei’ii languages, Semitie 
Languages, Ancient History, and Ethics. Tlie univei : h -•, 
ou Uio otlu;r hand, toachcb everything that is lad; Amghi 

who d ;bire to contiauo tho .tucly of Civi*. “ bhouti Okk-- 
aivl Suienco ic the university. 



'“^tho colleges. As a consequence, part of a student’s 
woi’k is under the charge of pi-ofesKor-s of his college and 
part under that of professors of the university. But tlto 
exauiinations ai'e hold by tlio university and are the 
8.ime for all the colleges. The university grants iu arts 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of 
Arts (3I.A.).^ 

Tlicre are in conucctio?). with the university two 
theological colleges, Knox College (Presbyterian) and 
Wyeliffe College (Church of England). Moreover, 
Victoria, Tri.oity, and St. Micliael’s Colleges provide 
Courses in thooiog3t, in additiou to the work in arts. 
Theofogical degrees are granted by the colleges and not 
by the university.-f- 

In addition to the Facult}'^ of Arts the nniver.'iity 
pos-sesses tlie following; 

The Faculty of Aj^plied Science, in which the 
university gives iastruction iu architecture and the. 
vn-ious brandies of engineering. The degrees grant' d 
'ire tiio.se of Bachelor of Apislicd Science (B.A.Se.) and 
Master of Applied Science (M.A Sc.). After three yeans' 
work m Iiis profcs.sion a gi’aduate may obtain one of 
i.’ne follo.ving degrees. Civil Engineer (C.K), Mining 
En;^;!ui;cr (M.E.), Mechanical Engineer (iM.E.), Electrical 
Engiuo r (E.E.), and Chemical Engineer (Chein. E.). 

The Faculty of Medicine, in wliiob the university 
pro\id '.'.3 training for th'jso who intend lo lieon.’iie 

* \ poiariii wlio ohiuins fi fr':)ri. :i nnivorhlt)’ iff cnliotl fv 

^ ■ ivkUrW j.’ A couirto 5 a r.rtii ordinarily (.‘fiuircd. fonr yoara. 

'In Ih iaiixirtiint f-o ante tliat all tlto ocuor.ijiiationai collftge»3, 
• Uhr uifl in I’lon’* u uctatiuu \\iili tbo nnivorsrty, are managed and 
i upjn'Vi v(l inM;pm'lkndy of it 







T^bysicians. Tlio degrees granlnl are Baeluilor of 
.Afedicirio (M.B.) and l)ocU>r of Medicine 


The Faculty of Education, in which tlio univcipity 
provides the necessary tniini}ig for those who wish 
become teachei-s (see Section 13). Tho degrees an* 
Bachelor of Pedagogy (B.Poed.) and Doctor of Pedagogy' 
(D.Pa^d.). 

Tlie Facult 3 " of Forestry, in which the university' 
gives instruction in matters pertaining to tlie presorva 
tiou and extension of forests. The degree gr.iat-. d is 

o o 

B;i';iiolor of tlie Science of Forestry (B.Sc.F.\ Al'icv 
tlireo years’ ■'.vorle in tlie profession of foi’estry a i^rmlautc 
•nay obtain tlio degree of Forest Engineer (F.E.). 

The Facility of Music, in which tlio courser, lead to 
♦ he degrees of Bachelor of Music (Mus. Ear*.) and Doclor 
of Slu.slc (Mils. Doc.). The university also holds “loc;*' 
examinations" at various places in the province, wlioiv 
pupils in music may present ihoraselves to be votrniued. 

The imiversit}'^ possessc.s a Department of Social 
Ser\ !<:c in wliich it trains those v, ishing to enter tiie 
Held of .social work. 

The university al.so coniens che following dogrees ; 

In lavv, the degrees of Bachelor of 'L*iws (LL.B.) :.n(l 
Master of Laws (LL.M.). 

Til donti,str}', tho degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery 
ni.D.S,). Candidates fur this degree receive tin ir 
training in the Royal College of Dental Siugcons. 

b> piiarniacy, the degree of llachelnr of rjuirnaa.y 
iMim.J)). Candidates are prepared jii the <)ntf.r', 
t^lollcgc of J^harmaej’. 



TO OAXADIAN CfViCS. 

In ai^n’iculinro, llie (lu;:jr(-n of Bc?dielov of t!)o Science 
of Agriculture (B.S.AJ, The Ontario Agricultural 
Co]l(‘go (at (iuolph) i.s a tiplemli-lly cijuippeJ iiistituti':‘n 
^vliicll couve^es in all tlie departjnont*s of'fanning. 
It is of gi‘ 0 Hfc advantage to every one wlio inlendH 
becoming a farmer, to spciul some time at the college. 
Sr)ecial sliorfc courses are provided from Jmniary to 
March in such subjects as stock and seed judging, 
poultiy raising, fruit growing and daii’ving. The 
uni' orsity gnuits its degree to tl'ose vriio liavo kdeeu 
the full courso of four years and liave passed the 
examinations. There is in additi(m a epociaj coinbined 
coarse for lii-di school teachers in scieace and agriculture 
at (lie complelirai of Avliich the university confers tin 
degree of linchelor of Science in Agriculture B.Sc. (Agr.). 
(See jmgo 165). 

Tn veterinary Fcienco, the degrees of Baehcloi* uF 
Voterinaiy Science (B.V.Sc.> anu Doctor of Vetejkiar)* 
Science (IXV.Sc.). b^aadidates receive ilistruelion in the 
Oi.tai’io VekTinary College*. 

In addition, the university conbu’s t.lic f'dlov.dng 
higher <iegr(‘:rs: 

D;>cl«)»‘ of Philosopliy (Pii.O.), awarded to graduates in 
rrf-s 'vIao have studied for three years longer and Jt.Mvo 
'galeil J^onio suliject so tliuroughly ac to be eb'e to 
give iicl now knowledge rcgarditig it. 

Doc'or of Laws (LIaI).), brstowed ns a title of honour 
oti men whw bavO di<;tinguishod theinyedve in lli.eratine. 
Hc:ouc(‘. O'* the proTcvtimons, 

rh a-iine'-M alVairH of the univ'urBiU arc luauam*!! 1 • 

o 

a 'M.j;-, t of govtrnc)ih/ v. hicli is n[ pointed b/ tlio 
• ../Lr oi 'nt of the province. Com Ort of study a*(* 






EPT^CATION. 


I7i| 



cribet] an 1 dogi’ees iirc ijuauteil hy Iho 
nioinljor.s of \slucli are clL’Ctod hy tl)o gnuluates 
aiui soino by the prnfess()i*a and k‘ctnrei*s in the varioll^’. 
colleges and faculties. The chief officers of the university, 
aio the ‘‘president,” the “registrnr” (or s^crel:ary^, and 
t1m “bursa)*” (or irea'^^urer). 




' (b) Queen’s University. 

Qufon's Univ'eraity (at Kingston), originjil'.y cf.nnoc'^-o 
with tlie Prcsbj'tc'i'ian CliiU'cli, is now an in'lepondont 
university. It grants the same ,tcgrcea as the lMU\ o- sii y 
of 'I'oronto in the facnities of Art-s and E<incatioi'. in 
llto Faculty of Practical Science its ilogrcc.s are Kadiclm' 
and Master of Science (B.Sc. and M.Sc.). In Medicine 
tiio (IcLcroes givi ti are Doctor rd Mi;diclne (31.D.) ano 
3f;..4cr of Surgery (C.M.). Tiio higher degrees are 
Docttij.’ of Pliilosophy (Ph.D.) and Doctor of Scienco 
(D.,Sc.), awarded f(/v tiu’co years’ f>Uiiy after graduation 
and the investigation ol some suh.icct. The liunor.aiy 
‘ degree is Doctor ol Lavs (LD.T).). Qyeen’.s University 
^ eonl'ors degTOCS in theology. 

Tlic Universitv' of Ttircnto and t^ucen a I niwraity 
*> ^ - 
Inivo a very hu’ge attendance of ^tiid. ift ., and a)’e 

j considered as among Lbo greni- universili^'S tliv 


(c) The University of Ottawa. 

(he University of Ottawa i.s oondueuid by the Ohlate 
Fatl.-.TH of Ttldi-y Itumivnilato CRotnan (’.at}\..Iic) jov! 
'•'•’•hr;:', dc.gr.'cs in Arts iUld 'J’ll'.;"logy. It inn t><eli 
g' • cii liy Uie I'upe tilO rank of a CaihoUc Ui''vev.‘^i'y 
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(d) McMaster University. 



McMristiT Uiiivensity ('•^fc Toronto'i in uiiflor ll.t! control 
of tli 3 P’aj)tiat Church and confers deforces in .Arts mtd 
Tlirol-’gy. 

(e) Western University. 

The Western IJnivoreit}’’(at London') conrer-s d '/.o-cort 


in Art.s and Medicine. 


—The l^oyftl Military Collcgo rtf < i’m nt Kingston ii» Hub 

jTovinoo. 

Snnf^ranoif to t’io TrAonini.—A b this book ih iu^L‘lulcll for iiwi in 
;it h’ lst livo ditlcreut kinds of schoolih, uihI fis it has been thought wa ll 
to ^rc'at cuch kind with ft o^^rtairi rlogrt'O of fv.llncsH, thu toaclun' will 
fintl it adtieablo to coujlno bin attention to thoi^o x.iartfl nf tho cha|)tor 
which aro chief inten’udb to liifl laipils. 


Quehtions. 




‘i. Wliub is the inane or nunihor <if j'our soUdoI ? 

W)io are the niembei’a of your hoard of i nisiet's I 

'D 

’ y. Wbafc meiiihers of your Lcuircl v\'ore elected at too 
elccliou ? WTiO are the ehninanu and tho Bocretni*} 'i 
8. W lio is tho inspactor of youv school, nui whe.rr 
(ioes lie live? 

4. Wlio the j^fiuister, the Deputy j\lirii:>»ter mid thu 
oup< rint/Ondont of. liducatiou ? 

5, Wli,4/ is a consolidated kcIu.’oI ^ Wlmt mu‘ (hu 
alv^intacreB of Buch a school? 

d, WlrH* ."TO tlie various khid.i cu ■'.ecun lory ^^clioolw ? 

7. Nmoc flic uni' eioi lies i»r tht. piovince and nhu 

:m frder witli the IJnivorKity of Tf/i’oui-o. 

8. Meiii/inti fac.uUics of a university jrnd indhiaVe 

their v ov,:, • 


I 









OF T!IK fHJlZKX. 

Duties of the Citizen. 

Vou liave in tins book been studying chiefly 
the powers and. duties of those who govorn. 

1 3>nt it must always bo remembered that the ^ 

f ordinary citizen has powers and duties as wcdl. . ' 

He must not sit dov/n quietly, and allov/ the 
affairs of state to go on, without feeling that ho 
\ li. s some i’esponsibilit 3 E Therefore, though you 

may be only one poi-son in the vast total of the • 

population, yet you have yom’ duties to perfonn. 

‘ 'Ihe fn-st one is to try to unrlerstaad as well .t.‘j ' ■ 

you can our system of govorumeiu., and to keep v J 

yourself informed as to all the important acts of ; 

! lliose Avho are in authority. In your study of ’ 

puolio affairs you will be led beyond the bounds .i; 

of the Canadian Domiiuuii, for we have tin? . 

I advantage of living in a comi try which is part of . 

great empire. As you come to know better e. 

tl'O outside world of nations, the more eonlident 

•|i ,1 

you ^vill be of the. value of our position. . ^ 

Since Canada has now assunnxl in a didi- > ' 

^ ni.o way tho duties of empire, th.cro is a ' . ' 

t cei-tain imperial foeling that wo should strive to 

de.'olop. The British Empire ie so vast that it j 

8 >,' 
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contniiiB MiHiin itself nations of all languaf^as 
ami all religions. As a citizen of the Einjiire 
you .slioiild, therefore, have resjiect and tolera¬ 
tion for the opinions of othor.s. Our Empire 
cannot, long continue to exist, unle.s.s it is some¬ 
thing for v hich onr Iji-other nations may all ha ve 
,in ardent ]o}alty, whutover may be tjieir creed, 
ra. (! 01' tongue, 'i'liis impi;i'ial feeling 'udll also 
help us in our national affairs, for it will enable 
to bo symiiathetic with our fellow citizens 
tliroughout the Dominion, 

In ( auada wo have Mdmt has boon said by 
enthusiastic observers to be the most jierfect, 
consritutiou yet devised by man. It. .seems to 
po.^-x.'ss all tlie advautfiges of the noldo eonstitu- 
tiun of the .dimnnean Eopublic, yet -wdth few of 
the l,‘ui.‘r’s defects. But constitutions are not 
worth llie paper they arc wu'ittcn on, and prece- 
denf,- not worth the time .spent in renicmbcru.:;; 
and reeordine' them, if the citizens do not take 


an interest in tlib affairs of the .state. Ami tlie 
•.aine is true all the way dlowrf from national 
go-'i rument t;> the managenu ut of the public 
buHiness of the. munieij'ality and of the sciioul 
d'vi.ion, Tltcrefo'-e, your second duty >i. 


DUTIES OF THU i 

fc to put your laiou'loclge of the nation 
and itf, government to practical use by taking 
an active pai't in politics. 

*' The most effective way to make your influence 
felt in politics is to become a member of a party 
and to attend its meetings. Then yon will bo 
able to do something to secure the nomination 
of good, honest men for parliament and iho 
legislature, and to cheek the tendency to cm]jloy 
ii.iproper means in the conduct of an electiou 
r , campaign. Thci-e is often so nnicli at stalco in 
an election, that many men are. willing to .spcml 
; a large amount of mom'.y and to make use c-t 
t:" ' all kinds of dislionouralde methods rather than 
mil the risk of kwing. Moreover, various gieat 
business enterprises are ready to conl.i’ibiJ.o 
money lavishly to election funds, if they have 
hope.s thereby of securing favours from 
ment, legislature, or council. So every citizen 
who loves his country should try to diseo'-iu 
and oppose all temJeucies to evil-doing i'l tho 
party to v.duch ho ludongs, 

A ‘iliird duty incumbent on you as a citiz ’n 
■ » is. to Ivj rt;..-dy to assist, so tii; as you aro able, 



hiy- citizen 
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uM good causes. You ought never to oppose 
then: by speaking ill of them or by making 
them, objects of ridicule. One of tlieso causes 
is the thorough education of all citizens. It is 
the common, everyday people that make the 
governments, good or Ixid. Every person shoiud 
ha^•c in his early life an opportunity to receive 
ah the educational training that is possililo for 
him, nnd Avithin the power of the state tc give. 

It A’, ill be found that the rcancdics for the (nils 
of government and of society do not lie m Iho 
nndtn'-cducation of the masses of the pimpk . 

Oil the other hand, there is no need to fear 
uvoi-cducaiion, if the instruction given is of il.e 
rlglit kind. 

Another good cau.se of Avhieh you should 
speak no ill. is iho effort which is being con¬ 
stantly made to lessen iho evil of intemperance 
iu onr cuimtry. Our race from ancient times 
U.as suffered m)ury from the habit ot drinking 
iuto.Akamls to'excess. It has become CAident 
that it ! at last |>ossible for u;. to vid oui peojilo 
this Hge-IoDg curse. But the most importaut 
(.if all causes AAdiieh Ave slioi.ld support is iSiat ot 
religion. A nation that scotls at religion Is .iiv - 'i 


<■1 
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gr<avo peril. Notliing can be fonnd to take its 
place in tlio lilb of tlio ])coplc. It seems to bo 
tlic only force strong enough to resist tlioso 
tendencies ■which, if unchecked, will bring on 
rapid national decay and ioiiu. 

The last duty of thd citizen -which wo have 
occasion to mention, is that of endenvoming to 
lessen the cruelty of our civilization. When ■v^’O 
retid the lustory of early times, we are over¬ 
powered at the amount of sullcring that setnns 
to l)a\o been caused needlessly. In the oniinary 
])ur.sait. of business and ])lcasuro horrible and 
imnatmal things wore done. Probably some 
time i]i the future a similar charge \vill bo 
brought against our own, age. It would be weii, 
if each day c.veiy one of n.s wotild tliink of llio 
cruel tilings that we ha.vo seen done or that ^vo 
oiirsolvc-s have done, and then try to discover 
ho\r much .of the suffojing thus caused itiight 
have been prevented. There i.s hardly any tioobt 
that, if .such a course were consistently followoi’, 
Y/o jsliuuid soon have a bright and huopy world. 
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Rear up a nation firm and just, 

A siirine of Libertj'; 
llaiso up the earth-trod from tho dust, 
And make them strong and i'rce, 

Till none in all her wide domain 

Be overwrought by povyer, ’ 

And they from every clime and sti-ain 
Jlay blc.s.s her natal horn-! 

The millions in the future’s liand 
Look with all hope to you. 

It is your duty to your laud: 

C.iuadiaus, 1)C ti’uo 1 

Love her who guards you %Yeil and brave, 
Unl’eig'uc'd loyally'. 

It is your rigid some day to have 
With her th’ enthroning sea, ^ 

The sw'ay of fertile plain and isio, 

The swarming homes of men, 

Whom to defend and teach jneanwhile 
'Twill rc.st upon you tlien. 

Love her hmvo’er her fate be cast, 
iiiid over faithful do 
Your duty to the Eiupite vast. 
Canadians, be true 1 




APPENDIX I. 

PaUMAMKNTA nY I'lTLES. 


■ 1- Worda that Precede the Narae. 

We apeak of •' Hus Majesty the King,” “His 
Excellency the Governor-deneral,” and “ H.is 
i.v Honour ilie Lieutenant-Governor. ’ 

^ The prime minister of the Dominion and the 
other caliinot luinisters (whether at present in 
ohiee or relire<l) have, as menihcrs of t'.'.e Cana¬ 
dian Privv Council, the right to he styled ‘The 
^ 1 l unoui iihle ” 8('me, . however, have idso h'\?n 

k/^ made memhers (»f the Bi-itish Pyivy (Vmm/.l, 
and have, therefore, the dtle, “d'ho Jdght 
Hoj'onrable.” 

The provincial premi(n-.s and the oilier mem 
’ hers of the executive evuiucils are styleil "Tltn 

. Hooourahlo.” 

A mentbor of the .Dotniuiuu Senate lia>: ib.j 
y: ' title,The Honoiirahle iSeiniior.” 

‘ The s]>eakers of parliainent, a\nl the legiMn- 
lui ..-, have their names preceded by "'ihc 

1-5 »> 
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2. Letters that Follow the Name. 



A member of tlie Domiiuon parllamejit is 
entitled to the use of the letters INt.P. (that is, 
'Arciaber of Pailiameiit). 

In many of the }>rovinces a membei- of a 
jirovincial legislature employs the form M.P.P. 
(that is, A [ember of Provincial “ ra,i-liament”). 
It may bo obsein'cd that we dn not now apply 
the term •‘parliament” to a provincial legis¬ 
lature. Tlici’fjfoi’c, it would be more correct, 
if V'e wrote M. I.. (?.P;mber of I.cgislature) or 
M.P )j. (Mcm])or of Proviucial Legislature), Imt 
these forms have uem‘ been -adopted. 

In .Saskatchewan the letters used are AT. 
(ATember of the Legislative A.ssembly). 

Til the pi ovinces of Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
vheic there are two houses in tlio legi.slai.jrc. 
members of the legislative council ami those 
of the legislative assembly are sometimes givop 
th; ilistinmiishing titles iVl.Ii.C. am* M.f...A.., 

Cl ‘V 

i.j'jpeA’Vfly. 
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SUGGESTION’S TO THE TEACUE’J. 

APPEM)T.X II. 

Suggestions to 'jtie Teacher. 

Tills book is inlCTided to provide two yc;us’ 
woi'lc in tbe subject. During tlio !irst yenv tko 
pupil sliould gain a general acipiaiidancc witk 
our govejument in its many divisions and IciTrr 
to. inider.stand the niOiining of the unfandlisr 
te»’ms. The .second year’.s work may include. ui 
adflition to a more thorough stmly oi the topics 
t''catod in the-l.ibok itself, a- little indepenuent 
uivcstigation of questions of a more advam ed 
character. A short list of such questions i.s 
given under Appendix IV. Many othcr.s will 
readily occur to the mind ot the tcaoln r. In 
order to obtain the necessiiry information pupiis 
slioulii be encouraged to consult the libiaiv 
(there .sh-ould be one in every scbo.)I), the nC'V.s-- 
jiai»er.s. reports of governments and muuicijif.l 
council:- and their panmts or older friomD. if 
will probably snrprisf.* the teacher lo lind e);ai, 
an interest some v-ill tnke in work of this kind, 
if a mooting of a mock (ouncil or navi •-ment 
ca,ii be organized witli the help oS the sciii'if 
scholars, the interest will be greatly iucrca^ ‘u. 
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ii)serted in. tLe hook the 
most famous portion.s of flic ])o)itical jiocm.s of 
Tennyson. Ccrtaiji lines in them express so 
perfectly some of the maxims of govei-nmcnt 
that they are becoming part of our orflinary 
language. 

In teaching civics, tlie jairpose is not {^i> much 
• 0 load the pujtil with knowledge, a.s to inspire 
within him a never-dying intei'C.st in the aftairs 
of the nation. Hence, do nof ask him to learn 
})y heart .such li.st,s as oeeur under Topics Jl. 
and XTI. Rather h-,t Itini ac(pni‘e, through 
IrtHjuoiit reference, n practical acfpiaintance 
.viili thorn. _ 

appe.ndix hi. 

A Bhick BitsLioGitAPuy. 

This list u\ay hr. nacfiil to the tcuchcr, as it iticlutli.'.s 
tip names of I.kjoIis Very easily obtained. 

1. Necessary Books- 

r'c>n Cavo'lii r-. Govc/iied, Jtoiirinot. Contains the 
Mii'i.-iii North Aimrica. Act, in full. .> 

/■mr.f' OG for the curroni, year. C.:)nt.!vin.s 
li.- i , '.>* lirilish .'irid CmadiaTi ciileiiet iniiilstoi's, c i 
ii.'iipbcrs of parliaij.eut mid ligi.slatures, of judges nud 






sUeriffs, raid of niunicipaHiics and their officera, the 
ciiatoina tariff in full, and an aceounfc of the liritisii 
Armv, the Britifili Navy, and the Caimdi .ii Nditia. ■ 


2. Helpful Books. 


Thr E-n<!liHli Comlitalvm, Bagohot. ContmstH lli'i, 
Bvilish and Aincylcan syatoniM of govevninenl.. ; 


• '■ Eilto^k ill the NiMteenth Cci'>v'-j, .linlHon. (fi'.ija 
brief .a(:ttount.s of tlio consti In lions of the principal 
connirios of Eunipc. 

,SWiooi Civu^ loith Clmcs of Nern York Slate, Y'vynuw. 
Ooiiuiins the cnnstitixtioiis of the ifSitcd Stales and New 
York. 

3. For More Advanced. Study. 

.;p. ,-l Common-'iunlih- Bryce, 2 voK InWnsting 

id ill valuable. 

Oann''liaii Annu-d Ttcneiv, Ui.phins. Tiuj volinue * ir 
each yc.ar gives an fiKcollent account o*' pnhl'C ovenl'i. 

Irdfevn of Q,aeeYi V vcioiva', * vols. . * 

I/lfr of Qladuhtie. Morlcy. 2 vols. 

Cldioso two books abed light on tbo developuicni oi 
tlio iCuglisIt couatituiiou iu the ji’ucteontl) contury.) 







^ The Strcfufcs of the Do-mvoion and ihc Frendnee, 
(.io]}ies of Bpoeial statutes may bo obtained from the 
var^iim government offices, or from tlie King’s printer, 
oiLher gratis or on tho pajnacnt of a small sum. 

Canada Ymr Booh, pnblishod by tire Ceu^^ll'i aiul 
St.'tJsiies Office, Ottawa. Coakiins all kinds of skitiati<-al 
iijfonnatioiL 


APPENDIX IV. 
SuK^fRCTS Foil Study'. 
(For Advanced Piupils.) 
TOPIC I. 



b Look up in (ho dictionary or elsewhere the meaning 
of tim foliov'irig: aristocracy, aristocrafio, rlemocracy, 
dcinc'i ratic, oligarcl^y, cligavchic, anarchy, anarohistj 
sociali an, .ocialisf-, autoout, uutocraC 3 % autocratic. 

2. Find out (lie names of tlio rnlera of the groat 
■poV'Cifi of tlm world. 

o. Discover pomething about the govorinnont of the 
countries coininonly riientioiied in tho lUiW.spapcrs. 

4. Read the lives of Queon Victoria and Abrahuui 
Lincoln. 

6. What do you think is the best form of govovnmont? 
(jn’t* vou'- reasons. 


TOPIC IT. 


X, T(.^ V iiich (vf (bo two, tlM‘ Dominion or the province, 
beloiig Mr/ 0 nowois wijich are not detluitely assigned in 



mtST/fy 


suE.TKors ron stttdt. 


^^^^^nafcitntioii i Sliow how our constitution clifiTora 
from that of tho United States in this respect. 

2. Discuss the value and dangers of the power of 
disallowance. 

3. (Jive an accomit of tlie negotiations that led up to 
confederation. 


‘§L 


4. “The laws of our province have, much more to do 
with our ordinary life and its happiness than have the 
laws of the Dominion.” Discuss this stnteiuent, 

5. Find out v.har yon can about the federal tonni.itu- 
tiona of the Commonwealth of Australia and the tjiiion 
of South Africa. 

TOPIC III, 

1. Give .a hriof account of the govcrnors-genoml of 
Ctiriada .since confederation. 

2. ConiiuiTe tlm dntiea of the govornor-genoval of 
Canada with tl)o.se of the president of the United States 
and tho president of France. 

3. What vonid be the advantages and disadvajitage.? 
of the ajjpointuiont of a Canadian as governor-yencral : 

4. Would it V;e advisablo to I'avo the govoruor-geiK'r;d 
eleci id by jwpulav vote ? 

5. What are tho argnmente in favour of rotai 7 mig tho 
Sojjate? 






d. How do you think the Scfuite could best bf' ' : 

“(■(formed”/ 

/■ What 'lifficulties may arise, if tho h-Ader (.'f 
govi rniiii.nt or a large pixiportioa of his cabinet oeloug 
U) the Sona Le ? ' 









TOPJC IV. 




J. Rea<l over Uie sijeecl) from t'lie tliroue ‘'iveii ai. the 
opOTiiiitc of tlie laat Bcssion of i>iu-liament, ancl make notes 
.aa to ita form aucl cojitcnts. 

' 2. What correapomis ut Washington to onr “speech 

from the throne”? 

3. Givo an account of the usual proceedings ni the 
House of Commons on tlio (Jiilniing day of the session. 

4. Piscus.s the questioji of tho supremacy of the House 
of Commons in our system of govsmimciit. 

5. 0i^.: an account of the rinties of the speaker of the 
ll'iuse of Commons. 

fi. Ht scribe how a debate i.s coudncied in paihameni.. 

7. What arc tho advantages of (:ommitte‘e.s in tlu' 
work of the Honse ? 



I 
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TOPIC V. 

1. Trace brietly tlio virigin of the cabinet in EngliMi , 
liist'iry. 

2. Compare onr cabinet witJi the rvintrican cabinet. 

;t. Wh.itarcthe .idvantagc.s and disadvantages of (.h.. 
Grnadian cabinet afl an instrument of government ? 

.}, Wliat diflerence is there beUe-m the i>n,sit.ion of aC^r 
pumdorutHlor our system m.cl that of a president under g 
if.- \uu rican system? A 

.< 5 . Whit foreign m'tions I'ave -doi>ted tho British 
cah; let ey.sl.en'. f 

I,. tViiy h it nocesisry fh.al all members of the cuOuiet • 
should bo in aip'eemont cm important ques<iohB ? 





1. Make out a list of iiuportjxnt public cjueafcions now 
before tbe people of (’aiiada. 

2. Wliat would be the result in our system of govern 
TUGiit, if political p'artics ceased to exist ? 

3. What ar(' the advantages and the disadvantages of 
the party system of govornnunit { 

4. What is a coalition government? Have we eytr 
had a coalition government in oho Uorninioii ? 

5. Whafc worn the ]>lotfonnp of the two parties at the 
Iasi Doiiiinlon elections < 

Wril e an article favouring tlr*- policy of one o£ the 
pai-ncK. 

TOPIC VII. 

J. Find how long the last session o£ parliament lasted. 
Indicate briefly what business was done dnnug tbe 
Session. 

2. On ■'.vliat dates and In wluit. years arc fodend 
eludioTis held in the ITnitod States ? 

H. What would be the result in our svsLein of 
govenuiieut, if clectiups were hold on fixed dates Jis ia 
!ho TJiiiled States ? 

4. How many ]>arliamonts have wo had sinoo con¬ 
federation? Find what was the longtli of ^‘ach and tic. 
year of dissolution. 

5. Wliat arc the mtnies of thi j renvors con- 
ba-h^'^atloi) / How did each como ti; give ni' otuc* ? 

^ Oivo an Bccount of a by oh <*tion, if one has bvej* 
held in your cvnsutucncy recently. 



APPENDIX. 

1^^', I’OPIG VI11. 

1, Whp.t are the names of the i)resenfc members of the 

; cabinet and tUeir dopartraents ? 

2. Describe the system of “ patronage '' and its evils. 

^ Is management by a board of com mi .ssi oners an 

advantage in the*case of a public cnterpris(i I 

. G«. 4. Give a brief account of our mil.itia system. 

^ . . . . . 

5. Wlirtt difHculiies have arisen in connection with the 

civil service ? 

d. Discuss ine problem of ^'strikes.'' • 

7. Write a brief account of the developnjent of our 
railway and canal systems. 

TOPIC IX. 

; ]. What are the dangers of a Iieavy national del)tV ,'| 

What is the amount of tlie national debt of Canada ? 'f 

2. Wfjnt is I he annual expenditure of the Dominion ? 
Mention tJie impoi’tant items of the expondituiv. H 

o. AVould jl be advisable to adopt a system of direct 
taxation for the Dominion ? Give reasons for y<Hir •; 
an.9wor. 

-- 4. Discuss brielly the Canadian tariff question; 

5. Make a note of the imp'irtant points ii^ the hiji * 

■ ^ budget spcocli. 

d. How are customs and excise duties collected ? 

• s - *-■ 

TO]‘10 X. 

‘ 1. I’l;!' J'(jU 'vvouhl pi'circcil at tlio hank in ‘ 

ih;r.)3ilitijj jniinoy an'l in \vill!(lri:’.vin|f ih 

2. MHmt oro the inoi ii-3 of t'lm. Cam. liua hnukin;; 8y«tem? 










SUBJECTS FOR STUDY. 

TOPIC XL 

|t 1. Who are the members of the provincial executive 

I and what arc. their departments? 

I 2. What are tlie policies of the political parties in 

I provincial mattei-s ? 

J 3. \Vhat are the merits and defects of the system of 

i Dominion subsidies to the provinces ? 

4. Would it be better -if the Dominion and the 
provincial political parties were entirely separate from 
I each other ? 

1 TOPIC' XII. 

I I. Wbat is the name, size and population of your 
municipality ? 

ji 2. Write a brief history of your municipality since its 

f '' orKaniziitiou. 

-.4 “ 

* * 3. Describe its physical features and its industries c 

4. IVho are the inembors of the council ? 

' ■ 6. Give un account of the last inurdcipal cleotioii. 

6. What are the important questioim in municipal 
politics ? 

7. Mention some of the property exempt frooi 
i taxation in your municipality. 

8. 'What arc the chief items in tiie expenditure of 
your municipality ? M bat is the amount of the 
•i^'penditure. Is your municipality in debt '.' 

9- Desnrilte the method of assessmout in your muui- 
cipality. 
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TOPIC XIIL 


1 . In vvliat judicial district do you live ? Who is the 
wlieriff‘? Who are Uio jud^^es of the couut}^ court ? 

iH the name of the nearest place wliere conn is 
usually liold ? 


2 . Write a note on the police force of your muni 
cipality. 


3. Mention an iTnpor(*anl case that hns gone to the 
PriV^"^ Gouncil in Kiudand for final decision. 

V rj ^ 


TOPIC XIV. 

1 . Oescribe your school and grounds. What was tiie 
cost ot too building ? What improvement's are most 
needed, and how much would they probal>ly '? 
Wluit IniiJ been the cost of tiio furniture and equipment' 
of your sciiooli^oom '< 

2 . How much money docs 3 'our seliool district ulivision 
or section) receive in gi'aufs, and what is its expenditure 
VViiat is the rate of taxation for Gchool puq^ohC i? 

3 . Wl^cre is the nearest high school (collegiate institute 
<.‘j aea lomy) ? Tell what j^ou can about xt. 

4 . (Tve Ml .‘lecoinit of the iiniversiU^* or universities of 
fhe })ro\ Jiice. and of the agricuitural college. 

What are the advantages of a good education ? 
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Owing to tlie outbreak of i.l\c Great War the 
Parliament elected in 1011 wius not dissolved at 
the oud of five yoav.s, but its term was ext< p.de(.l 
to six years. Dissolution took place and an 
election was held in 1017. For the purposo of 
this election a special .;\.ct, called the AVar-tirno 
Elections Act, was in foi'co, Tt .susixaiderl some 
parts of tlio Dominion Election.?. Act and nia<le 
certain special i>rovision3. Tho most imporLuni, 
of these provisions wore : 

. Xo person was allowed to vole, if ho hcc.'iinc- 
a British subject after IMaroh, 10()'2, and. was • 
b<.»rn in a country at war with ns, or was born ... 
elsewhero in Eurojie and his mother tongno wits 
the language of a connti^v at war with ns. 

A woman havijig the s.amo qnalificatimir as . 
rhos<.‘ required in the case of malo voter?, was 
entitled to vote, if she w'as the wile, vi'lCv , 
motliei’, sister or daughter of a soldier or niiv^o 
on active service with tho (amadiau or British 

forces. 


UiUtSTf^y. 



CAXADIAN CIVICS, 

^^nnmerrators were appointed mulcr the .4ct to 
enter on the voters’ iist the names of all persons 




qualified to vote. Candi«lates were nominated 
on ISTovember U»th and polling took place on 
Decern bei- 17 th, Jn the larger cities the poll 
was opened at 0 o’clock in the morning and was 
closed at the usual hour; (See page 78), Polling 
places were provided overseas to enable the 
soldiers and nurses to oast thoii A'otes, 


f 
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T]S^T>EX. 


, Acclimation, GS 

' Agricultural College, 170 

AlOorman, 111 

** AwesHinent roll, 121 

' . AiuUt6r*general, 03 

Ballot, 70, 7 j, 77 
! 07 

' Bill, 22, 27, 35, 87, -15 

Bo.ad of (jontrol, 1*28 

^ Borrowing, 125,153, 154, 157, 101 

^ Briberjs 61 

Budget, 03 

.Busme«'5*fc?'ses*?ment, 120 
By-el clion, 71 
Bylaw, 12U, 125, 130 

Cabiiiol, 25, 47, 51, SO, 101 
\ CampRign, 58, GO 

Ciiiululatc, 59, C3 
; Can\ afls, 6(> 

CcnsuiB, 43 
City, 112,113 
^ Oi\il Service, 84 

Clerk, 30, 104, 110 
• Olomire, 75 

CoHoctoi’, no 

IV 

Comiritlc^, 34 35 
Conimona, House of, 25, *^9, 39, lO 
Cenaoliilated fund, 03 
Consolidated schooln, HO 
Oontj table, 143 
Ccuiutitucncy, 44, 61 
C^ir.;»titutiori, IS 



Convention, oS 
Coroner, 136 
Coimcil, 114, 119, 125 
County, 113, 12o, 152, 15G 
Courts of law, 131, UO 
Court uf roviHion, 122 
Crown, 52 
('rowQ Colony, 3 
Currency, 95 
CuHloina tluciea, S8 

Debate, 33 
Defendant, 134 
Difinllow , IG. 24 
Diasolution, 65, 07 
District, 113, 130, MO, r» l 
Division, 34 
Dominion, 12, 10, 17 
Doioiuiona, 7 

education, Depuriinent i>i, ' *1 
ICdu ntit'xi, Bfjxirdof, lli.'v 
Elootionr'. 70, 106, JIS, I 16, .<> * 
IXcise, 93 
Krooutive Oonncil, 

Kjcc.iiptTon;^, )*iil 
Extcriml AtFuiu, 81 

f'V'd^jrrd Byatcin, 10 

Gerrynmnde;* 62 
Government, ik ‘'0, 2'i, 46 

t cuor-genofal, 2 1, 52, •’•4 ’ 

Cuclph. ’36 
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"niriiigrfttion, 15 
IiiHK;nal goveinmciii., 0, 15 
laconic, 117, hU, 120 
Jiulcinnity, Ci, 104 
IflMic, 57 

Jury, UU, 1:58 

.lu’Jtioc uf tUo |i*‘accj 

Kiuq, 9, 21 
T/fiudB, crown, 110 

Uw, 27, i;n 

VA.'ul'.r of govcniunuit, 22, 25 
Tjc r'^^lut ion, 20 

1j 'iKlatnio, 10?< 

J/N !t«Muvnt*Govornur, lol, 105 

l^Iiiastor, 49, 70, 100; deputy, 79, 
luJ 

IvT::)^ 90 

I^luni' ip;’! go\erriim'iit, 112 
i\l hoar'l, 102^ J‘.?0 

Nil tv-n, 2, 7 
Json'iii/«tr7n, 08, t»0 

Obstruction', b‘6 

Of.p“.^’tnc . aS 
Or lftr*»n-coiiiicil, 52 

. Pur Jc ►a, 140 
I\;riiainoiiJl, 23 
Party, 55, 107 
Plaintiff, »34 
Platform, 07 
)’«^buo. magistintfe, IJ>T 

P-«lif;y, 5/ 

V >1] ‘ 12*1 

Pn'.vc*' r't'-.vnairtFior^, I lO 
' unit, 18 

1tariff, 92 
PiTini-'r. n, 48, HO, 101, 10*2 



Privy Council, 15, 52, 142 
Piorogiitiori, l»5 
Prot« ctorule, 8 
Pvdvince, 11, 15, 10, lUU 

Quebec, 41 

Kailway connnission, S*1 
Real property, 117, 129 
Ri^count, 7*8 

Keevo, 11 1, 125; deputy, 12C 
Returning ollicei, dS ; deputy, 70 

•Sclioul section, 140, l«i2 
Senate, 24, 3S 
Sepamte schoolH, 15, l.".» 

Session, 64 

Sheiill, 143 

Speaker, 29, 104 

Speecli from throne, 31, lol 

Statute, 27, 133 

Statute bvbour, 124 

Subsidy, 108. 

SuiniXiOnh, 143 

Supremo Court, 112 .: 

Tariff, 90 

Tuxatbrn, 12, 14, 8S, 121, 153, I5G 
Terntories, 15 
Toronto, 12H, 100 
Town, 112 

TowuF^l'ip, 113, 33^, 310, 3t'2 
'I ruat-ees, 32tb 145, 119, 15t>, 359 

Utiiver»itief», 100 ^ 

A ordict, 130, 139 
VilU‘g‘‘» 1 

\\Kcr, 30, 70, 104, 117, 1>) 

W. jmP n, 12G 
Wnuant, 74, M:i 

I Yukon, 44, 45 . 





